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Editorial, 


HE appeal of the New York Committee of colored 
people to the President and Congress on behalf 
of our colored fellow-citizens cannot be read 
without a deepened sense of the gravity and 
rightfulness of its plea. That the President has 

not of his own initiative given public expression of sym- 
pathy with victims of mob violence in Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania and has made no such sign as he was quick 


‘to show by way of protest against action inimical to 


Federal authority in Montana, makes it the more im- 
perative that he should leave the nation in no uncertainty 
as to his attitude on the subject of race violence. Silence 
and delay will have undoubted influence toward future 
outbreaks, as vigorous declaration would certainly tend 
to prevent them. 

&* 


THE word “ Dictator” is an unfortunate title, even for 
an official who is needed to control a food supply against 
famine and defeat. Perhaps this partly explains the 
indifference and neglect which, in spite of many and 
high examples of economy in the public interest, still 
are shown in regard to waste. People who eat when they 
are not hungry, and throw away much that would feed 
those who are hungry, do so to demonstrate their right 
to do as they please; but in exhibiting this kind of resent- 
ment they betray a narrow hardness. ‘They do not realize 
why the appeal is made or what obedience will do. ‘They 
put up poor little fallacies of selfishness and indulgence, 
and sophistries which a term’s study of the science of 
economy would turn into vapor, and go on substantially 
as before. What will make such people realize that there 
is such a thing as economic homicide, and that every 
wastefulness is a kind of murder? 


ad 


HERE is clean-cut distinction, by George W. Richards, 
D.D.: ‘Luther left the university and entered the mon- 
astery. Zwingli went from the university into a parish. 
Luther’s purpose was to become righteous and to make 
God gracious. Zwingli was in quest of the way of life 
for his people; the one concerned about his own salva- 
tion, the other about the salvation of his parishioners. 
Luther solved his problem in his experience of justifica- 
tion by grace through faith. Zwingli found the way of 
life by turning from ‘jarring philosophy and theology’ 


to the sacred Scriptures. Broadly speaking, Luther dis- 


covered the sole eae, of faith, and Zwingli the sole 
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sufficiency of the Scriptures. In time Iuther accepted 
the Bible as the only authority in doctrine and in life, 
and Zwingli based salvation wholly on grace through 
faith.” 

* 


LirtLe self-gratifications, in themselves permissible, 
have one tendency which lowers them. They tend to 
accustom people to regard their own small pleasures out 
of perspective with the realities. A man in any high 
calling, whether priest, teacher, or other idealist, who 
betrays an absorbing interest in what he eats, and shows 
that he eats too much, shocks the moral sense. It is not 
that eating is to be less delightful than of right it may be, 
but that it should not crowd superior enjoyments into a 
corner. ‘he question of small vices, like candy indul- 
gence, smoking, and other slight allowances to the flesh, 
has been taken out of the region of morals and hygiene 
into the region of sympathy. For a man to smoke up 
dollars instead of increasing his charitable and compas- 
sionate subscriptions is to contract his powers of realiz- 
ing his brotherhoods. For a woman to do the same 
thing with her pet indulgences is to show how gentle 
natures may be cruel. These habits may or may not 
harden the arteries; it is sure that they harden the heart. 
To think of the miserable in one’s prayers, and show 
crass indifference to their misery in one’s actions, is to 
invite some uncomfortable reflections on hypocrisy. 


& 


‘Tue devil unchained and let loose to work his wicked 
will upon the earth is to many believers who find a literal 
forecast of the history of the world in the Book of Reve- 
lation a proof that the end of all things, so far as this 
planet is concerned, is at hand. ‘The final struggle as 
described in the Apocalypse will be the great Battle of 
Armageddon, after which by Divine interposition a reign 
of righteousness will set in. There was never a time 
when the presence and activity of a personal devil seemed 
more evident than now. It is a strange thing that we 
witness. ‘The very worst and the very best are in conflict 
the world over. A thousand years hence, when the Dark 
Ages are mentioned, no one will think of medizval times 
with their little wars and moral disturbances, but rather 
of the twentieth century with its terrific upheaval and 
moral earthquake. 

* 


BARON BUNSEN said two things filled him with won- 
der,—the starry heavens and the conscience in man. 
‘The heavens seem to us unchangeable except when some 
meteor or comet flashes across the sky, but from zon to 
zon they are changing. So also the moral sense in man. 
In its principal features it is unchangeable, and yet in 
all details it consists of prejudices which are as numerous 
and incongruous as the men and women who act upon 
them. In a republic like ours there seems to be a com- 
mon standard of morals, and so there is,—it is accepted 
by tacit consent and is made the rule of conduct and of 
judgment; but under the spoken and authoritative 
standard there are as many minor differences as there 
are people who live and act together. 


&* 


IMMIGRANTS from both the north and the south of 
Europe are often better furnished intellectually than what 
we call well-educated men and women. By centuries 
of inheritance they have come into possession of musical 
gifts, traditions of literature and history, artistic capac- 
ities and acquirements. When occasion offers an invi- 
tation, these foreigners commonly surpass the native 
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Americans by displays which show good taste and refine- 
ment. Sometime when we have become accomplished 
enough we shall call out these gifts now concealed, and 
enrich our own civilization by giving encouragement to 
all ‘who come to our shores to take such places and do 
such work as they are best fitted for. There are now 
in many cases men of fine culture who are doing menial 
work in order to live. Now and then one emerges from 
such obscurity and it may be becomes a man of renown 
as a writer, musical composer, or professor in a university. 


The Breakdown of Ministers and Others. 


One of the most brilliant and eloquent clergymen in 
the East, a man full of wonderful works for his denomina- 
tion—he is not Unitarian—and for a dozen large civic, 
educational, and philanthropic enterprises, has collapsed, 
physically and mentally. In a letter to a friend, a min- 
ister of another branch of the Church,—again, not a Uni- 
tarian,—he has written in the most pitiful strain of his use- 
fulness being over, of being no good, of his utter lack of 
confidence that he can ever ‘‘come back.’”’ He has gone 
off into the country to be rehabilitated, if he may be, and 
as we have no doubt whatever he will be. Just the same, 
the situation wrings the heart. It is not a sporadic case 
by any means. We do not mean to imply that it is pe- 
culiar, either, to the clergy, for men in vast and small 
undertakings, with cares driving them by day and dis- 
turbing them by night, are legion. The average man, 
seeing the leaders of industry, commerce, banking, edu- 
cation, politics, religion, and all the other significant 
business of our intensely complex world, gets no intima- 
tion of their burdens, or of the tugging, tugging, on the 
vitals of their bodies, their brains, and their souls. 

One of the bromides that irritates us is that these in- 
stances of breakdown show how the breed is thinning 
out, and how we are become a flabby, ease-loving people. 
The principal reason for distraught nervous systems to- 
day among men has little to do with the softening of the 
fibre. They take just as good care of themselves—we 
believe better—than their fathers did. The point is they 
are doing three, four times as much work as their sires, 
and more difficult as well. Take the case of the clergy- 
man. We know positively that he has done the work of 
three strong men. He has amazed his associates. He 
has been in the centre and heart of every splendid move- 
ment for community and church betterment for nearly 
twenty years without alet-up. He has simply worn himself 
to a frazzle. 

The character of the ministry is such that thought 
of self does not as promptly obtrude itself as it does in 
callings for the services in which there is compensation. 
In the latter, a man feels that he can turn over to col- 
leagues what he must leave off and be immune from 
compunction, because the latter will be paid. The min- 
ister does not only the unpaid work, which others are un- 
willing or unable to do, but the most difficult work from 
a standpoint of ethical and spiritual efficiency. His 
tasks call upon the upper regions of his being in a peculiar 
degree and with wearing constancy. That is what every 
man must understand. He must consider the gradations 
in mental and spiritual life. Tio work out an intellectual 
problem in philosophy is one thing; to function day after 
day in terms of faith and hope and philanthropy is another 
exceedingly finer thing, calling upon the most delicate, 
the most nearly divine faculty in man. ‘This is exactly 
what our clerical neighbor has been doing, and this is what — 
his brethren are doing. They know what he is going — 
through, for they, too, have been on the ragged edge of 
his unhappy state. : > 
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How can they “keep it up?’’ How can they escape 
_ the béfe noir that they are as well out of the way,—a mental 


it would seem, are touched first by its malignancy. The 
first answer is for them to take themselves and their work 
less seriously than they do. This is as good medicine for 
business men as for clergymen. Life once ran for weeks 
a little “box” with this in it: “Why do you take yourself 
so seriously?’ ‘The more weighty the responsibility, the 
more the need of this balancing reminder; for the funda- 
mental verity, as some one has said, is balance. Oh, how 
refreshing to see a clergyman who can detach himself 
from his job—and from himself! We think of the secre- 
tary of a church board, who went yearly through a grind- 
ing routine of forty-six weeks. He could spread himself 
out on the grass, look up in the blue, and exclaim—almost 
a sursum corda— ‘Thank God, no preaching, no praying, 
for six solid weeks!” 

The next important thing is to harden up the body to 
meet the extraordinary demands made upon it by the 
mind. ‘Take a race-horse. What infinite nicety is be- 
stowed that he shall keep in fettle; for the mettle of him, 
which is of his spirit, will be exactly according to the co- 
ordination of every part of his body. One cannot perma- 
nently get firm fruit of the spirit out of an infirm body. 
The texture of the soul and its works will show in the text- 
ure of the flesh and its grace. 

Not to be disregarded is the importance of study, the 
steady repletion of the mind*with facts and thoughts. To 
attempt to call savagely upon an unstocked storehouse 
for a sermon or address, as many ministers do, means 
sinful violence to the nervous structure. The eloquent 
are chiefly in danger. 

It must be reckoned, too, that a parson is on his job 
seven days a week. In respect of God’s sabbatic law, he 
is the worst of all sinners. ‘The Sunday automobilist is 
saintly, from the physical view, in comparison. Lincoln 
based the seventh day of rest on natural law, in advising 
commanders in the Civil War; that is a good place on 
which to found every religious mandate. We could never 
understand, by the way, why ministers were so keen for 
“shop’’ meetings on Monday; just as it passes under- 
standing how innumerable men in other callings must 
look over their mail on Sunday! Every man should take 
one day entirely off. 

Of the minister who is now recuperating it is to be hoped, 
with all kindness, that he will use more discretion in his 
zeal through the coming years; for his present plight, 
unfortunate and appealing as it is, might have been 
avoided by that same quality of temperance and pro- 
portion which is at the heart of his winsome discourse 
and his private talks to his people. 


A Standard of Admission. 


Nothing is of greater importance among the business 


considerations of the General Conference in Montreal, 
September 25 to 28, than the two resolutions published 
in this issue of the Register from Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
for the Fellowship Committee. He recommends that a 
course of reading in the Church’s history and genius be 
placed in the hands of each minister who would become 
affiliated with the Unitarian Church, and a satisfactory 
examination therein required before his admission; and 
second, the appointment of a commission to prepare 


- such a course. 


_ Weare a free, but not a loose Church. Standardization 
should be disregarded no longer. The experience of many 
with many men holds numerous instances of the 

of the terms of admission to the fellowship 
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condition as accursed as it is false; for the finest spirits, 
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there is a real demand for such a book and such a test 
from incoming clergymen themselves. In our judgment 
this is one of the most admirable pieces of constructive 
work contemplated in recent years; we have not the slight- 
est doubt that the General Conference will feel likewise 
about it, and pass the resolutions unanimously. 


Business Teaches Religion a Lesson. 


Nothing is, in essence, less like business than religion; 
and we are far from wishing to help make a business of 
religion. The lure of methods wonderfully effective in 
mercantile life is already sufficiently manifest in religious 
enterprise. Some of them will prove too costly in good 
taste and spirituality to compensate for the gain they 
bring in dollars and names. ‘The condiments of certain 
kinds of advertising are not favorable to the prosperity 
of the soul however stimulating they may be to the palate 
of popularity. 

What we have in mind is that requisite of business 
success which consists of intrinsic worth. The great word 
in business enterprise nowadays is truth. Nothing in the 
long run sells which is not what it is represented to be. 
What enforces this principle more than its truth is its 
inexorableness. ‘There is an admirable strictness in busi- 
ness method which is worth some attention in religion. 
Charity and kindness are sometimes a little out of their 


sphere. They get meddlesome, and preventive of good 


works, when they palliate poor performance, and excuse 
negligence, and extenuate palpable fault. The office of 
comfort is to encourage one in suffering the just conse- 
quence of inability, cheer him in fresh effort to attainment. 
When it goes so far as to encourage the inability, and give 
solace to self-contentedness and lack of effort, comfort 
becomes a dangerous and uncomfortable thing. The 
business man will have none of it with a way of doing 
business that has proved unprofitable, or with a worker 
in business who has proved incapable. 

“Are you doing your work as well as you can?”’ an em- 
ployer asks of his superintendent. “I certainly am,’’ the 
man replies. ‘‘Then your position is vacant,’ the em- 
ployer says. So far, there is no chance for charity. No 
business man can maintain his business on any less secure 
basis than real worth. If he palters with it, he invites 
disaster. This seems cruel; and it may become cruel by 
being applied with inhuman disregard for opportunity of 
improvement. But when things come to final issue, the 


‘ strict application of such principle, of hard consequence 


to its victim, is the only kindness that will hold to all 
concerned. It is the only policy that will bring the con- 
sumer goods that can be relied on, and guarantee to the 
investor a safe investment. 

This gives a meaning to the saying that business and 
charity cannot be mixed which holds. They may be asso- 
ciated and each may help the other, but when one usurps 
the function of the other disaster follows, as surely as a 
corner-stone laid with prayer, without mortar, will be 
insecure. Lack of business sagacity, poor marketing, 
slipshod methods, indifference to conditions, unreadiness 
for opportunity, tardiness of execution, will bring poor 
results in an enterprise of religion just as quickly as in an 
enterprise of commerce. A weak bridge has no regard 
for the character of the freight under the weight of which 
it goes down. ‘There is no reason to think that the Lord 
upholds the righteous in folly any more than he would 
uphold the wicked in folly. There is much reason to be- 
lieve that people do this, and that because in religion they 
are specially inclined to do this, religious organizations . 
make a poor showing in their work as compared with busi- 
ness organizations. ‘They rest too much on the pious 
intention of their servants; they are too willing to put 
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the good purpose of the institution in place of requisite 
ability on the part of those who conduct it, and are too 
prone to condone in religious affairs incapacities which in 
business affairs would not be allowed. 

In so doing religious institutions are lacking not only 
in that business ability necessary to their proper success, 
but also in that honesty which in business life men feel is 
compulsory and mandatory, a matter not of good-will, 
but of fidelity to trust. If in religion men are not faithful 
trustees, how can the world pay much regard to it? If 
honesty in administration is most strictly regarded in 
commercial life, but is tempered more softly in religious 
affairs, how shall churches and denominations maintain 
the respect and support of the community? A business- 
like religion is a better kind of religion than one that could 
not gain moral standing in business. 


Current Topics. 


‘THE question of peace was the subject of renewed 
discussion on both sides of the Atlantic last week. Among 
the events which seemed to lead toward a specific 
definition of terms was a visit which Dr. George 
Michaelis, the newly appointed German chancellor, paid 
to the young Emperor Karl in Vienna. Additional in- 
terest was lent to this visit by the fact that the emperor- 
king is understood to be a warm advocate of measures 
to put an end to the hostilities, In a notable address 
at Queen’s Hall, in London, on August 4, Premier Lloyd 
George announced the unaltered determination of the 
Entente to ‘“‘see it through,’ and made the following 
declaration: ‘“‘No one in Great Britain,. France, Italy, 
and Russia, or even in Germany and Austria, has any 
idea of how near we are to-day to the summit of our 
hopes.”’ Mr. Lloyd George announced that a pledge 
of restitution by the Central Powers must ‘be the basis 
of any negotiations looking toward the re-establishment 
of the peace of the world. 


* 


A wIbE step toward the solution of the problem of 
furnishing ships to carry war supplies to Europe was 
taken on August 4, when the shipping board requisi- 
tioned all vessels of 2,500 dead weight tonnage or more 
now under construction in American shipyards. The 
aggregate tonnage of the ships thus acquired by the 
government is estimated at more than 1,500,000, and the 
number of ships at nearly 700. A considerable propor- 
tion of this shipping is being built for the account of 
foreign nations, including Great Britain as the heaviest 
customer. ‘The Scandinavian countries are also affected 
by the measures taken by the shipping board to utilize 
all the shipbuilding resources of the country for the pur- 
pose of carrying out its programme to furnish tonnage 
to overcome the destructive work of the German sub- 
marines. The reorganized shipping board is also mak- 
ing energetic efforts to put into full operation the plan 
authorized by Congress for the construction of a large 
number of ships, both wooden and of steel. 


5d 


THE federal, state and local machinery of justice has 
been set at work to determine the responsibility for 
labor disturbances of a political tinge in the mining dis- 
tricts of Montana, which last week culminated in the 
lynching of Frank Little, one of the leaders of the I. W. 
W. strike, near Butte. It is charged by officials of labor 
organizations in the West that the killing of Little was a 
part of a programme of violence against the advocates 
of the strike which included the names of most of the 
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men who are carrying on the industrial and political 
struggle in the State. Opposition to the draft is one of 
the features of the strikers’ programme, and it is feared 
that the lynching of Little will add to the strength of 
the radical movement in which he was taking a promi- 
nent part. A similar movement against war and the 
draft was in progress last week in Oklahoma, where 
protestants against the draft were being pursued by 
armed citizens. The agitation culminated in bloodshed 
on August 4, when Wallace Cargill, the leader of a band 
of objectors, was shot dead by pursuers near the town 
of Rock Springs Crossing. 


THE internal crisis in Russia continued to develop 
with marked rapidity last week. Confronted by over- 
whelming difficulties, Alexander Feodorovitch Kerensky, 
the strong man of Russia, resigned the premiership and 
the portfolio of war and of marine, which practically 
had given him the power of dictatorship in the new 
democracy. Kerensky’s resignation was preceded by 
the withdrawal from the Cabinet of Minister Tchernoff,- 
who had been accused of having been in friendly com- 
munication with the German general staff. Almost 
simultaneously with the resignation of Tchernoff, Gen. 
Gurko, one of the dominant military figures of Russia, 
was arrested on the charge that at the beginning of the 
revolution, while pretending to be loyal to the popular 
movement, he had assured the Czar by letter of his con- 
tinued attachment to the autocratic régime. In declin- 
ing to accept the proffered withdrawal of Kerensky 
from the administration, the provisional government 
at Petrograd indicated its decision to adhere to the policy 
outlined by him—the use of force in order to bring about 
unity of action at home and in the field. 


Sd 


THE Russian government is facing a grave internal 
problem in Finland, which is in a sense symptomatic 
of conditions throughout the country. In response to 
the action of the Finnish diet in passing a resolution 
declaring the complete separation of Finland from 
Russia, the Governor-general and the Senate appointed 
from Petrograd took, last week, drastic steps to annul 
the measure adopted by the diet. The senate, acting 
under the presidency of the Governor-general, issued a 
manifesto announcing the dissolution of the diet, or 
landtag, and ordering a new election on October 1, to 


coincide with the election of the constituent assembly, _ 


which is to take up the matter of the reorganization of 
the country and the adjustment of the relations of its 
various parts under the new order of things. A hopeful 
feature of the situation in Finland was the willingness 
of the Finnish diet to respect the order of dissolution 
issued by the Senate and its adjournment sine die under 
the Governor-general’s threat to employ force in the 


' event of the adoption of a contrary course by the depu- 


ties. The sentiment for separation from Russia is appar- 
ently strong among the masses of the Finnish people. 


* 


WHILE the provisional government at Petrograd was 
doing its best to solve the difficult problem of internal 
reorganization, the effects of such disorganization were 
plainly perceptible at the front, where the Russian 
armies continued to demonstrate their ineffectiveness 


against the power of Germany, heavily taxed as that — 


power is by the continuance of the Anglo-French assaults - 


in Belgium and northern France. By the end of last — 


week the Russians had lost practically all the gain 
which they had netted in Galicia since the beginning 
the war, and the invasion of original Russian territo: 
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eight, so the clause will read, 


ing the word “and’’ for the word * 


in that region seemed inevitable. The lack of con- 
tinuity in the high command was indicated by the dep- 
osition of Gen. Brusiloff, the author of the second great 
Russian offensive, and the appointment in his place of 
Gen. L. G. Korniloff, the former commandant of Petro- 
grad, who recently displayed great energy in the sup- 
pression of sedition at the capital and mutiny in the 
ranks. It was feared at Petrograd at the beginning of 
the week that Russia’s fighting forces faced fresh and 
greater disasters on the Galician border and in northern 
Moldavia, where an effort was being made to assume 
the offensive against the Germans. 


* 


A LONG-DEFERRED act of national justice was per- 
formed by the Serbian regency recently, belated de- 
spatches from the Associated Press inform the world. 
By that act, carried out on the island of Corfu last month, 
Serbia replies to the charge that it has officially protected 
and even favored the murderers of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga, who were assassinated in the konak at 
Belgrade in 1903. ‘The accession of the present king 
Peter Karageorgevitch, followed the tragedy, and so 
strong was the feeling abroad against the new govern- 
ment that Great Britain and other countries withdrew 
their diplomatic representatives from Belgrade and main- 
tained anomalous relations with Serbia for some time 
after the change of régime. ‘Three of the regicides, it 
is now announced from Corfu, have been shot, although 
they held high ranks in the army, and about forty other 
officers, including a General, have been sentenced to 
death, to life imprisonment or to serve shorter terms. 
The punishment of the conspirators is credited to Prince 
Alexander, the regent who came in line for the succes- 
sion to the throne through the withdrawal of his brother, 


Prince George, several years ago. 


Resolutions for the General Conference. 


The following resolutions will be presented to the 


General Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 


churches at Montreal, September 25-28, 1917:— 


© Resolved, That in the Rules of the Unitarian Fellowship 
Committee, rule six under ‘Executive Committee,’ be 
amended by changing the word ‘or’ to ‘and’ in line 
‘and who are accredited 
under these rules.’”’ 

The purpose of this change is to do away with an 
ambiguity. At the meeting of the General Conference 
at San Francisco the wording of one section of the rules 
as offered by the committee was ae by substitut- 
This was done 
after full discussion. The fact that the change also 
should have been made in another section was over- 
looked at that time. ‘The passage of this resolution will 
make the two sections carry the same meaning. 

“Resolved, That the Conference instruct the Fellowship 
Committee urgently to recommend to applicants for 
commendation to our churches a course of reading which 


Shall acquaint the applicants with the origin, develop- 
ment and aims of the liberal faith. 


a Resolved, That the President of the Conference appoint 


a commission of seven members which shall include the 


‘Executive Committee of the Fellowship Committee to 
determine such a course of reading.” 


The adoption of these resolutions will be moved by 
the | tive pemmitter of the Fellowship Committee. 
ee ; Ernest C. Smiru, 
For the Executive Committee. 
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Winning the War in the Kitchen. 


Tue EpIror. 


Forty editors of church papers composed a conference 
in Washington, D.C., Tuesday, July 31, at the invita- 
tion of Herbert Hoover, head of the Food Administra- 
tion. ‘They came at their own or their publications’ 
expense from as far west as San Francisco, from as far 
south as Raleigh, N.C., and Nashville, Tenn., and as 
far north as Boston, Mass. ‘The Editor of the Register 
attended the deliberations, and was one of five members 
appointed on a committee to express the sense of the 
meeting. Mr. George A. Cullen, erstwhile traffic man- 
ager of the Lackawanna Railroad and “‘loaned”’ to the 
government for this service, is in charge of the division 
of co-operating organizations. Mr. Cullen’s salary, like 
that of Mr. Hoover, President Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
Leland Stanford University, in charge of food conserva- 
tion, and everybody else drafted into this service, is mil, 
and will continue to be that during the period of the war. 
That is what makes the movement a magnificent crusade 
of education and of nerving the people of the country 
with a moral passion to help win the war at the dinner 
table, not to mention breakfast and supper, and the 
kitchen. 

If ever a cause was shot through with religious fervor 
this is. When one of the editors, of a cautious denomina- 
tion, ventured to inquire about the scope of the con- 
ference and to intimate that his sect was a redemptive 
institution and therefore not willing to go officially on 
record in the matter of food,—‘‘mere’’ food was the 
tone, like the “‘mere’’ morality of which people used to 
hear,—the conference passed quietly on the item, and 
then on to the next item in the resolutions, and the—I 
had almost said erring—brother voted aye with all the 
rest. This is what the editors resolved, unanimously :— 

“We as representatives of the religious press of the 
United States appreciate the fact that those in charge 
of the work of food administration look upon the organ- 
ized church as the most important ageney in working 
out their problem of Food Conservation, and to the 
religious papers as the most vital factor in placing their 
programme before the people. 

“We place on record our full confidence in Mr. Herbert 
Hoover and his associates and cordially endorse the 
general programme of food administration. 

“In view of the demands that are being made on pro- 
ducers, traffickers, and consumers of all kinds of foods 
and feeds in time of war, we express our conviction that 
the diversion of grain from use as food to the manufact- 
ure of alcoholic liquors is, in the present emergency, 
an unpatriotic and indefensible waste. 

“We approve the suggestion that an arrangement be 
made by which a representative of the religious press 
shall take his place in the office of Food Administration 
to co-operate with the Chief of the Division. 

“We pledge ourselves to co-operate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent with the Food Administration by the publica- 
tion in our papers of such information and appeals as 
will help secure the united participation of all church 
people.” 

The principal object of the conference was to co- 
ordinate the publicity department of the Food Admin- 
istration with the religious papers. Believe me, it is 
“some” publicity department. Here is Miss Ger- 
trude Lane, editor of the Woman’s Home Companion, 
and a Unitarian, from Saco, Me., who is looking after 
the women’s papers and magazines; Mr. James H. 
Collins,—everybody knows him for his expert articles 
on business,—who will take over the trade and industrial 
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journals; Mr. A. H. Samuels of the Curtis Publishing 
Company staff, Philadelphia, who knows the newspapers 
and what they want like a book. ‘There are others, 
and they are whipping their vitally important business 
into shape. ‘The conference told them what they wanted. 
To “feed’’ the church papers the right “stuff” in the 
right way, as, for example, to make it “live” and not 
mere reprint from the daily papers, was perfectly clear. 
The worst lot of dead matter in the world comes from 
so-called publicity bureaus to religious editors. Let the 
bureaus take notice. Press agents have studied nothing 
about the church press. 

This task out of the way, the Administration wished to 
have the expression of the conference on the whole prob- 
lem of food conservation. Everybody was for it heart 
and soul, as the resolutions indicate. Some of the editors, 
being also parsons generally, took precious minutes of 
the sweltering day—have you ever been in Washington 
about August 1?—by recounting their own dietetic and 
gardening habits; and one or two ingenuously confided to 
all the rest how good and prosperous their several papers 
were. Regular human beings. 

Good Bishop W. M. Stanford of the Evangelical Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and editor of the denominational paper 
Evangelical, offered prayer at the opening of the meeting, 
a moment after Mr. Hoover came in, looking very tired, 
but sweet-tempered, and as cool asa Palm Beach suit and 
a spick white negligee shirt could make him. I felt better 
when I saw him. Mr. Hoover is a well-kept gentleman. 
That is very important. Asa companion I am frank to say 
he gave me the impression of being a prince. I am satis- 
fied if the head of this movement were cadaverous it 
would fail. Mr. Hoover likes a good meal. He is in the 
finest sense a good fellow. He is no gourmet, nor does he 
live to eat, but he likes food well enough to grant all pos- 
sible leniency to the Nation. How wise that is! He is the 
least reformer-like person. He is emphatically not im- 
pressive in the accepted sense; and certainly he is no 
orator. The speech he gave the editors one of his associ- 
ates said was the best he had done. It was well done, 
but not extraordinary. ‘The secret of him lies inside his 
head and heart. He has a picture. He uses the word 
“engine” continually. Of him as a character I am going 
to give an account in an early number of the Register. 

The first thing with which he impressed us was the de- 
generation of the food-supply of the world. ‘This is fairly 
believed now and is past the literary stage. It is due, as 
is known, to two basic causes, the diversion of labor to 
war and the cutting off of markets by the crippling of the 
means of transportation and distribution on the other side, 
and later, undoubtedly, in this country also. The short- 
age of cereals this year among the Allies is between 400,- 
000,000 and 500,000,000 bushels. Nobody can think in 
such figures; but everybody has an imagination. Of 
course, the efforts to reduce at home the consumption of 
cereals thus eloquently called for rests upon non-war- 
workers. ‘Those in the war must have more than the ordi- 
nary portion. The next item of food degeneration is meat, 
or animal products: ‘The meat “intake’’ is vastly in- 
creased, and the average “wait” of animals for market is 
less; that is, they are butchered younger. ‘They are eating 
into the animal ‘‘capital” in the Allied countries, so we 
must furnish protein to our Allies and our own soldiers 
and sailors now and after the war. The herds and flocks 
are being denuded and will be below normal for years. 
We must stop eating “young” meat, like lamb and veal, 
and thus preserve the young animals. Then there is wool. 
It hits at every point. And leather, and soap made of 
vegetable oils. ‘The thing is dramatic—tragic, if we do 
not our sacred duty. ‘The cry is, Save, for heaven’s sake. 
Begin to-day. Get a war-time dinner menu, for just one 
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dinner. Cut out some meat. Keep talking about it. 
The psychology of it is to do one specific thing. ‘Then 
begin another. We are in this thing. Keep the men, our 
men and the others, fit, efficient. The war will be won out 
of your savings and mine. If each family in this country— 
this is all figured out—saves six cents a day, the total in 
a year will be $2,000,000,000. Count them, friends. ‘This 
is the way. Save that six. Hoover with just facts is talk- 
ing to you. 

Economic things come first, to be sure. How about 
the social aspects? That’s just the reason Mr. Hoover 
sent for the editors of the church people. He said em- 
phatically that church people are his first resource, and 
their press the most vital agency to put this thing over. 
It was a very unobtrusive, sincere tribute to religion,— 
not to the editors, or the church people: Religion! 
The first thing: That’s the only thing in or under heaven 
that can arouse moral passion, as Dr. William Chalmers 
Covert said, who is in the Administration in the name of 
all the churches. If we will reduce the scale of living 
in America, and cease our gross extravagance, amazing 
benefits will come;—temperance in every avenue of life, 
and with it increased production of the things of life 
toward which we have made a great start in our war- 
time regimen and our amateur and very earnest gardening. 

You simply cannot detach the spirit from the flesh, 
nor the food from the soul. To keep them together is 
the job. Any one who thinks this is a hectic uprising 
of enthusiasm which will cool off will please take notice 
that the people on food administration are educators, 
engineers, and masters. They will make this thing stay 
put. A constant and steady push is necessary, and 
always new and interesting phases in teaching the people. 
Church people are the steadiest and most constant, Mr. 
Hoover opined. They lead in such great movements. 

The secondary object of food conservation looks be- 
yond the war to permanent commodity stability, or well- 
regulated food markets; proper food control with refer- 
ence to distribution, so that it goes out to the consumer’s 
market as it ought to go; and the prevention of specula- 
tion and extortion by some of our swine-hearted com- 
patriots. Those who can afford luxuries need not cut 
down their lobster fare and the like; but all of the ten 
or twelve staple things which everybody must have— 
these must be reduced in cost. ‘There is bread, for 
example. All this fancy business of wrapping it and 
delivering it,—it costs three cents for every ten-cent 
loaf to do it. ‘To keep the market right on the potatoes 
that will be a crop beyond measure this year, they have 
already brought the Federal Reserve to the farmer so 
he can borrow on the princely tuber as he does on wheat. 

What, then, gentle reader, are you doing to save the 
waste and win the war? ‘Tell the Register if it is only 
one little thing. Our part is less hazardous, but not less 
important, than that of the clean, strong, splendid fel- 
lows who are going overseas for you and me. Edward 
Everett Hale—may his spirit ever shine—comes to the 
writer at this moment, saying :— 


And I? 
Is there some desert or some pathless sea 
Where thou, Good God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend, some sod, 
Some rock for me to break; . 
Some handful of his corn to take 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it in turn shall yield 
Its hundredfold 
Of grains of gold, 
To feed the waiting children of my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God, send me, 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Count me among all Faithful Souls. 
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something to himself, I don’t know what’; 


Clue. 


MARY CAROLYN DAVIES. 


In the bird songs, tangled gold, ~ 
See, a thread to God I hold! 

If I follow, holding fast, 

I may come to God at last 


The Literary Landmarks of the Reformation. 


I. Satrrica, EXPOSURES OF THE PAPAL ABUSES. 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


Part Two. 

Christianity should begin with the Church, that is, 
just as socialistic pacifists to-day argue that the vin- 
dication of democracy should begin in a democracy. I 
imagine that the indicted ecclesiastics read and laughed 
at Erasmus’ sallies much in the same temper as that in 
which the Kaiser enjoys Raemaeker’s cartoons or Har- 
den’s editorials. No one has ever explained how Eras- 
mus satirized with such impunity, unless it be that his 
Latin was so polished. His ‘“‘Colloquies’’ are even more 
daring, though less denunciatory. A certain Sir Robert 
L’Estrange made a selection of twenty-two of them in 
1699 for the charitable purpose of keeping our forefathers 
keen about the “abuses and errors that had crept into the 
Papacy.” ‘They are well worth reading for their humor’s 
sake, and they also contain many noble passages, par- 
ticularly the contrast in “The Two Deathbeds”’ between 
the death of a conscience-stricken soldier getting what 
comfort he can from two greedy priests and that of the 
charitable but unshriven humanist. The object of these 
“Colloquies”’ is to cause us to look first on this picture of 
a mendacious, mystagogic formalism and then on that 
of a genuine unmercenary piety: the Christianity of the 
apostles vis-d-vis that of the cardinals. The ‘Soldiers’ 
Confession”’ is full of artful repartee between the free- 
lance who “‘lays his hands upon my head and mumbles 
and the 
sceptic who mischievously suggests that the monk may 
be saying ‘“‘I absolve thee from all the good that is in thee, 
which I find to be little or none at all; I restore thee to 
thyself, I leave thee as I found thee’’; until the free-lance 
goes away grumbling, “’Tis an unlucky thing to meet 
a troublesome man who may be waking a body’s con- 
science!” 

In the ‘Marriage Hater” an emotional girl, inclined 
to a neurasthenic asceticism, is dissuaded from entering 
a cloister by a friend ringing the changes in the jibe, 
“More veils than virgins in the cloisters!”” Better known 
and more ingenious is “The Religious Pilgrimage’’ with 
its comical complaint of Saint James whose shrine is 
impoverished through the new fad of giving money to 
the needy in the name of religion; he was once clad in 
gold and jewels but now, like a good martyr, is literally 
“come to the block.’’ The gem of the piece, however, 
is the scolding delivered by the Virgin Mary, who is 
utterly out of temper with the impudent petitions of 
those who visit her and their parsimony as well. Jesus 
has grown up now, she laments, and her influence has 
waned; and at any rate she is offended that a merchant, 
on departing for a trip abroad, should commit his concu- 
bine to her care, or that she, the Lady of Pity, should be 
sought by a soldier off for the wars, with a prayer for a 
wealthy prisoner. She has seen better days; for she once 


had her choice of the richest brocades but now must 
content her woman’s heart with a worm-eaten pallium. 
But the saints will avenge her in good martial fashion 


upon such stingy Christians! Was not Paul a sword, 
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Bartholomew a knife, George a lance? Piety has fallen 
to a low ebb indeed when she is accosted by such a pe- 
nurious prayer as this: ‘““O that thy Son would enable 
us to imitate thy most holy life, and so spiritually to 
conceive the Lord Jesus Christ in our souls, as never to 
lose him hereafter!” Perhaps the most telling of the 
‘‘Colloquies,” however, in a popular way, is entitled “The 
Rich Beggars” and narrates the conversation between a 
German innkeeper and two Franciscan monks, who 
desire admission to his hostelry on a harsh night. ‘The 
badinage between them, in which the host refuses to 
grant admission until his wife intervenes with a more 
respectful temper, is highly amusing and realistic. Mine 
host points to a picture on the wall, which depicts a fox 
preaching, with a fat goose hidden in his cowl; a wolf 
absolving, with a sheep’s tail hanging from his gown; an 
ape shriving a sick man with a crucifix in one hand and a 
purse in the other. “Your charity will be rewarded 
in heaven,” plead the monks. ‘Those words butter 
no parsnips,”’ replies mine host, cannily. At length, 
despairing of admittance, one monk remarks to his 
fellow: ‘‘’Tis lucky we brought some wine and lamb with 
us from the last village, for if a lock of hay would save a 
life here, he would not give it to us!”’ 

No one with half a mind could miss the point of these 
jests, and it is small wonder that the shrewd old monks 
detested Erasmus. But not even their hypocrisy and 
hollow piety could have moved the peasants as much 
as the exactions of the wealthy prelates. As I have often 
observed, there is an incipient French revolution in the 
spectacle of Fifth Avenue on any winter afternoon; the 
costliest limousines in multitudes sweep by street corners 
where hundreds of many garment workers are patiently 
waiting to cross over to their East Side tenements. Apply 
this to the Reformation. The Church was too rich, the 
peasants (and nobles!) too poor. ‘To be sure, the par- 
venu merchants were as much the bloodsuckers as the 
churchmen, who merely lived on ancient endowments. 
and current superstitions. But merchantdom was still 
democratic, and it was easier to cry ‘‘Leech!”’ as one 
trudged “past happy convents bosomed deep in vines, 
where slumber abbots purple as their wines” than to 
declaim against the impalpable schemes of the Fuggers, 
with their occult entanglements with papal extortion. 
And the churchmen were such fools!—such is Erasmus’ 


. perennial ditty. When all is said and done, parasites of 


any kind must be brainy and brilliant to be successful! 
There is some gentle satire in Erasmus’ ‘‘ Manual (or 
Dagger!) of the Christian Soldier.” I can only recom- 
mend that the book be read not simply for the satire, but 
for the really inspiring interpretation of Christianity 
which it sets forth. In the preface to his new edition of 
the Greek New ‘Testament, Erasmus complains that 
classic learning has gone astray after pagan authors. The 
Euchiridion is a shining example of how the nobler type 
of Humanism influenced, indeed regenerated, Chris- 
tianity. With the same brevity I treat Thomas Murner, 
a Franciscan monk who preached up and down the 
Rhine Valley about Luther’s time, using an odd style of 
rhymed couplets, and launching the most audacious 
invectives against the morality of churchmen. He too 
uses the simile of the wolf preaching to the geese whom 
he later eats, to describe the exploitation. of the parish 
by the priest; then, changing from geese to sheep, he 
asserts that the lay lord first fleeces them, then the priest 
disembowels them, then the begging friars and the in- 
dulgence-sellers take the remnants. A serious charge 
emerges in the statement that whenever the bishop needs 
money, he wrings it from the parish priests in exchange 
for the privilege of having concubines, and the crowning 
accusation is that the devil is the real ruler of the Church. 
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His charges become so ribald that we are glad to leave 
them with somewhat the same severity as that with 
which Queen Victoria once primly rebuked a renowned 
raconteur: ‘We are not amused.” Thomas Murner, 
needless to say, aimed his strictures against all classes of 
people, as Erasmus had done before him, and as our next 
writer, Sebastian Brant, very cleverly accomplished in 
his witty poem, in the Swabian dialect, called ‘The Ship 
of Fools.” ‘This homely satire was read up and down the 
Rhine Valley from Strassburg, where its author was 
chancellor and imperial coinsellor, to Frankfurt, where 
a famous preacher, Geiler of Kaysersberg, used its rhymed 
couplets for tests. 

Brant had much the same idea as Erasmus and much 
the same background; as a thoughtful humanist, he 
regarded Socrates and Virgil good witnesses of the apos- 
tolic religion of obedience to God and a virtuous life. 
But you can readily see how a cultivated scholar, survey- 
ing the sea of life from the coign of classic studies, would 
take great glee in loading the boorish blatant priests into 
the “Ship of Fools.’”’ He waxed especially acidulous 
over ‘The Abusion of the Spiritualitic’” (as Barclay 
puts it in quaint English of two centuries ago—the 
raciest translation we have). Caitiffs and courtiers are 
in a trice promoted from anteroom to choir; ‘the 
order of the priesthood is troubled of each fool, the honor 
of religion everywhere decays.’’ Nowhere is the clan- 
nishness of the priests and monks more manifest than in 
the church services, where the verger runs to and fro 
with his white wand communicating the latest news 
among the canons, and the celebrant of the mass tells 
of the last battle in France instead of reading the proper 
Legend of the Saint. Sebastian concludes “‘it were more 
wise and profitable, to stand afar without the church 
and. choir, than there to hie and listen to that babble.” 
(Ever since Brant’s time, like sentiments have been the 
excuse for many a little schism of the same kind!) 

A short while after Brant’s popular satire, there began 
to appear in Germany, in almost the same circles, the 
“Letters of Obscure Men,” written by certain frolicsome 
humanists. Cologne in those days was a’ very morass 
of scholastic theology; but in some of the low taverns 
near the archiepiscopal school a group of daredevil young 
students met to read and sing the pagan bacchanals and 
to whisper the rankest possible heresies; as, for instance, 
“they believed there was but one God who had many 
aspects—Jupiter, Apollo, Christ, Moses, Mary.” “Be 
careful how you tell this around!’’ wrote one of these 
blithe young fellows, Ulrich von Hutten by name. AI- 
though in a way to become a German Patriarch—having 
already been crowned poet laureate by the Emperor, he 
began to take a very unorthodox interest in the acri- 
monious quarrel raging between a friar, Hoogstraaten, 
his ally Pfefferkorn, a converted Jew, and the famous 
Hebrew scholar, Reuchlin. I shall not repeat the in- 
cidents of this grotesque quarrel; suffice it to say that 
Reuchlin, to solace feelings wounded by a quashed 
indictment for heresy, prepared a collection of letters 
which had been written him by the scholars and princes 
of Europe, under the title of ‘Letters of Famous Men.” 
‘This gave his humble student champions an idea they 
were quick to use, and in 1515 the ‘“‘Letters of Obscure 
Men” began to appear. 

Much of the satire of these Letters has been the pet 
resource of church history professors to evolve a grin 
from their classes, therefore to repeat it would be to do 
them an injustice. But many chuckled over the per- 
plexity of the pious churchman who ate an addled egg 
on Friday and of him who ate a cherry with a worm in it 
ona holy day. By addressing the Letters to a third-rate 
poet Ortuinus, who wrote dog Latin, the conspirators, 
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led by Ulrich von Hutten, had ample opportunity to 
flay the shoddy scholarships of the churchmen and school- 
men. What is a “‘magister” but one who knows three 
(ter) times more (magis) than any one else? What 
should one think of this new poet Homer, and his in- 
credible story about a wooden horse? One of the letters 
voices the indignation of some pompous pedant over the 
fact that in these degenerate days the humanists are 
declaring that Erasmus’ New Testament is worth twenty 
thousand Scotists arguing for a hundred years about 
“Ens” and “ Essential’? Another pours a flood of bile 
on a certain Johann Reges who dares to preach in Wurz- 
burg without syllogism or cowl against indulgences! 
Hoogstraaten’s dishonest strategy in Rome is pitilessly 
caricatured, together with a sly quotation from Pius II. 
by way of comment on Roman morals: “I am not 
stronger than Samson nor wiser than Solomon.” 

These Letters upheld quite the best traditions of 
humanist satire, and the maltreated Ortuinus secured a 
papal bull ordering them burned. As David Starr 
Jordan puts it, however, the more prominent humanists 
were ‘‘broad-minded but faint-hearted’’; and Reuchlin, 
as well as Erasmus, repudiated both the Letters and their 
authors. 

Nothing in my judgment is more intrepid than the 
course of Ulrich von Hutten, who sacrificed everything 
for his convictions, welcomed Luther with a shout of joy, 
defied the whole archiepiscopal gang in Mainz, fled to the 
castle of the free knight Franz von Sickingen, hailed the 
Reformation with the exultant cry “See ye not that the 
wind of Freedom is blowing?’’ supplemented Lv1ther’s 
German Bible with a rousing German marching song and 
dashed off five fearless excoriations of Rome call ‘The 
Roman Triads” in which he skillfully mingled satire with 
diatribe in a way that the most ignorant could comprehend 
and enjoy. Heinrich von Treitsche is quite just in his 
assertion (essay on ‘“‘Luther and the German Nation’’) 
that, unlike the Italians, the Germans could not venerate 
a church which they ridiculed. ‘The scene of the first 
dialogue, ‘‘Badiscus,” is laid in Frankfurt, where Ulrich 
discusses with a friend the attempt of the Pope to throttle 
German patriotism by forbidding. the publication of the 
newly discovered five books of Tacitus. After enlarging 
on the counsel, “The Germans had better keep their 
money at home,” Ulrich goes on to quote a certain 
Badiscus, lately returned from Rome. His satirical 
description is given in a series of unforgettable triadic 
epigrams: three things uphold Rome: papal authority, 
relics, the pardon shop. ‘Three things are banished from 
Rome: simplicity, temperance, piety. Three things are 
desired at Rome: short masses, old gold, a merry life. 
Three things are detested at Rome: a general council, 
reformation of the clergy, the silly Germans. ‘Three 
things are always deficient at Rome: pallium fees, papal 
annates, Peter’s pence. ‘Three things flourish at Rome: 
stupidity, superstition, depravity. Three gifts Rome 
gives the visitor: an empty purse, bad digestion, and 
evil conscience. The last of those triads I shall quote is: 
“There are three agencies of Reform: the jealousy of the 
princes, the menace of the Turks, the threat of schism.” 

All the Dialogues are clever; the only other one to 
which I shall refer is called ‘“‘Inspicientes”’ (“The Specta- 
tors”) and narrates the disgust of the celestial travellers, 
Apollo and Phaeton, as they look down upon the Imperial 
Diet at Augsburg in 1518; the arrogance of the papal 
legate who threatens to excommunicate them if they 
cause the sun to.shine so bright that it reveals all his 
secret intrigues to men, or so dull that it does ot bring 
on the pestilence and kill the bishops. . 


In such terms, and used so scathingly, satire became 
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pretty ugly polemic. Ulrich von Hutten meant it to be — 
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so. “The die is cast’? had been his motto when he 
published them. With a fierce yet sublime recklessness 
he assailed the papacy. ‘The first cannon used in Europe 
battered down the Castle of his stout-hearted, earnest 
old protector; Erasmus the immortal trimmer petu- 
lantly refused him a refuge at Basil as a ‘dangerous and 
untutored man.’ ‘Thence to Zurich, where the humanist 
Zwingli, who to my mind was the noblest and wisest of 
all the Reformers, and a martyr as well, took pity on him 
and gave him at least a deathbed. We should be deeply 
touched by Zwingli’s report that he left property of no 
: sort save a worn-out pen. ‘Though tipped with indig- 
nation it was feathered with laughter. In lofty mockery 
it had traced the handwriting on the wall of the papal 
: fabric; but as Prince Henry cries to the ambassadors of 
the Dauphin,— 
, “Your jest will savor of but sorry wit 
en thousands weep more than did laugh at it.” 
= “The pen of an impudent harlequin,”’ declared Luther? 
| “ No—the Excalibur of a Knight of Truth!” 


3 War Prayer. 


M. B. 


O Lord of hosts, arise! 

Make bare Thine own right arm, 
Pierce through the waiting skies, 
Descend and save from harm 
The souls that cry to Thee 

In warfare’s bitter stress, 

In direful misery, 

For succor and redress. 


Behold all these young lives 

§ Offered in sacrifice! 
Like altar-fires that rise 
When earth to heaven strives, 
Oh, let them purge from sin 
The nation’s heart within! 


The rulers’ pride restrain 
As with a bridle-rein. 
Subdue their stubborn necks, 
Put on Thy yoke that checks. 
| Stretch o’er their warring waves 
a, That mighty arm that saves, 
- And yet once more again 
Utter Thy “ Peace, be still!” 
| And make them wait Thy will. 


The Other Hunger. 


CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN. 


I want to say a few things about the treatment of the 
shy and sensitive child, at the risk of being misread by 
the mother of the child who is not sensitive. The latter 
child I do not particularly understand, and agree that 
he needs and can stand more rigorous ways; so in all I 
say please remember that I speak in behalf of one class of 
children only. 

In the affairs of little boys and girls do not feel too wise 
to be guided in part by them. ‘Too often we strain to 
lift their interests to our older level. 
____ It is so easy to misunderstand certain children that it 

occasionally happens that for weeks we carry a mistaken 
_impression as to their actions. What looks like sulkiness 
_ we find later was a careful covering away of childish grief. 
Then some children really hunger for signs of affection, 
gain the kiss or the brief caress make most clumsy 
ing attempts. Your little girl, when she 
. he, as a matter of fact doesn’t at 
Her sole motive in referring to 
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it is to win the gentle “I’m so sorry, dear!’’ and the 
sympathetic touch of your hand. The child cannot keep 
saying “Love me! love me!” but that is her unspoken 
cry. Except that she is shy and the new puppy of Uncle 
Jack’s is quite the reverse, she reminds me, in her blunder- 
ing affectionateness, of that aggravating and adorable 
animal. There is no mistaking what he wants. But of 
her you say: “How given to moping and self-pity Nancy 
is getting to be! She made quite a fuss yesterday over a 
sore throat that amounted to nothing at all.” The 
makeup of some children, to keep them in right and 
happy condition, demands signs of love exactly as much 
as your choreman needs bread and meat. Of course, 
complaining is a lamentable habit. Well, then, forestall 
the fixing of such a tiresome habit by taking pains to 
show your affection warmly and openly. 

I knew two little girl friends who were devoted to 
paper dolls, and one special winter all their pocket money 
went to buy them. Mary always brought home charm- 
ing paper dolls, while it was noticed that Janie’s were 
a “sight to behold.” ‘Do you buy them at the same 
shop?” some one asked. ‘No, she will go to that little 
shop at the corner,” said Mary. “Why is that?’ asked 
Janie’s mother. At first Janie hung her head and wouldn’t 
tell, but then she said, ‘‘ Because the woman in there says, 
“Why, here’s my little lassie again!’ ”’ 

We are so careful to see that the food for little boys 
and girls shall be suited to their age. We banish pickles 
and strong sauces from their table. But we are sadly 
careless as to remarks or ways of talking which make 
for our little folks the sauces of speech to be tabooed. 
How stupid we are in this matter! Fortunately the 
children are not equally stupid. A sure instinct tells 
them when to take warning and scurry away if Aunt 
Eleanor scolds or Miss Adams lectures. 

“But am I never to find fault?’’ asks Miss Adams, with 
an air of consternation. Almost never, I should say. 
Find all the things that are lovely and of good report. 
Think on these things,—then the less desirable ones will 
after a reasonable while quite naturally disappear from 
their ken. Instead of saying, “Betty, you naughty little 
girl, you are mot to go out without rubbers!’’ say “‘ Mother 
knows you are going to be her darling, and remember next 
time to wear your rubbers.’’ Betty will appreciate your 
confidence in her. At least I have many times found it 
so, even with children of unenviable reputation. 

The shy child wants to get nearer to you, only he 
cannot see how. Do help him! because that bridge 
between you looks interminable to him. One has to run 
quickly more than half-way to meet him, never minding 
a stumble or two. One of the surest ways to effect this 
getting together is by making, with the little one’s help, 
something he or she is particularly interested in,—a boat, 
a kite, or a new frock for the beloved doll. 

When a little girl has been only a few years in this 
world she is in still too unformed and sensitive a state to 
find a scolding anything but quite horrible. Her mind 
and soul reject it, just as her stomach refuses strongiy 
seasoned food. You call her obstinate; but she is not 
obstinate, at least in a great many cases she is not ob- 
stinate. She is rather stunned and bewildered,—unable 
to pick herself up and get her mental footing, and to walk 
off directly as you expect along the path you glibly 
indicate. 

When we speak sternly, or even coldly, to a very 
young child, such an ill-judged touch of frost acts like a 
blight, withering what could have come up and grown 
for good in the tender mind. Very young children 
shrink from formality, however slightly expressed. 
They like much better daisies and buttercups, grouped 
as if they, like théir little human playfellows, had merely 
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come out to nod and dance in the meadow breeze, than 
they do any carefully tended flower-bed. 

Have you noticed the look of woe in your little boy’s 
face as he is reluctantly dragged into the parlor to be 
introduced to Miss Geraldine Eliot? That lady takes no 
pains to alter her greeting from a form suited to older 
acquaintances. Jimmy’s big sister can front that too- 
familiar smile, and the cut-and-dried ‘‘ How-do-you-do?”’ 
but they are quite meaningless to one to whom words are 
as yet beautiful newly discovered treasures, to be taken, 
oh, so carefully! So we mustn’t say to him just what 
we do to every other little boy. Approach him so gently 
he can scarcely shrink; and if when next you call you 
would share in that delight of finding in the child’s face a 
dawning look of welcome quite your own, make no per- 
sonal remarks. Give all your spoken admiration-to that 
hopelessly shabby wooden horse he holds so tightly. It 
is keen pain to small Dorothea to be told emphatically 
that she is the very image of Aunt Emily. Some years 
later she will realize that Aunt Emily is a recognized 
beauty, but at this stage she deems her a fright. Aunt 
Susie, on the other hand,—and nobody would be more 
astonished to know it than that agreeable plain-faced 
lady,—is wholly lovely in Dorothea’s eyes, in spite of 
thin hair, eyes of no particular hue, and too large a mouth. 

Shy children hide their feelings so carefully that often 
the only way one has of knowing the real state of their 
mind is by studying in their faces those swiftly changing 
expressions that are lost almost as soon as they appear; 
that just because these moods of the child are so little 
to be foretold, it seems impossible, if we would get the 
best results, to arrange beforehand the day’s or hour’s 
programme in any little children’s club or class. In a 
story-hour for a few little girls the reader lately planned to 
take a list of their names. For this purpose she had put 
in her bag a new little note-book, and as soon as they got 
together drew it forth prepared to be very business-like. 
In front of her sat the cluster of children (a pretty picture 
in their fresh blue-checked or white pinafores, smoothly 
brushed hair, and every little girl holding her doll), but 
she suddenly caught on the face of one child an expression 
that made her hesitate. It was a look of pain and dis- 
appointment, and what it clearly said was: ‘‘Oh, don’t! 
It was to be just our nice stories, and now you're going to 
turn it into an awful Grown-up Club!” So the pencil 
and the officious little note-book were slipped back into her 
bag, to be used by and by at home, and the small girl en- 
couraged to draw near enough to see all the charms of 
Marietta in the story being read. 

I know I used to make the mistake of invariably 
choosing the merry book for the merry child, and the 
serious one for the more sober boy or girl. ‘That isn’t 
what they themselves like best. Quiet Marjorie needs to 
have her thoughts set a-dancing by some gay little tale, 
and nobody realizes this better than she does. She 
quite revels in the sound of her own infrequent laughter. 
And Dick,—jolly Dick,—after hours of boisterous play, 
his mind would walk soberly, following the course of some 
story opening to cool and quieting vistas. Such a book 
is “Twilight Thoughts,” published by Ginn & Co., or 
for a very little boy, “‘ The Doers,’”’ by J. W. Hopkins. 

One child is particularly sensitive to color. A rose- 
sprigged wall-paper in this child’s bedroom will mean a 
great deal to her. Another is very keen as to sounds. 
He notices the grown-ups’ voices and judges them ac- 
cordingly. 

There is to me something cowardly in the extreme in 
assailing one of these small creatures from our level, 
using our own big weapons of practised speech instead of 
theirs, and so completely getting the advantage of them. 
Having relieved our own unpleasant mood through lect- 
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uring the little one, we say to ourselves, ‘‘ Well, there’s 
one good thing accomplished!’’ We are blind to the 
havoc we have wrought. 

In reality we have about us—quite unsuspected—a_ 
keen set of small critics. Let us strive to win their honest 
commendation, and to be worthy of their sweet affection. 
The summer sun can be our teacher :— 


“Above the hills, along the blue, 
Round the bright air with footing true, 
To please the child, to paint the rose, 
The gardener of the world, he goes.” 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Individualist: a Defence and a Protest. 


GEORGE R. BISHOP. 


It: 


The manner in which history has been misstated or 
ignored by critics may well astonish us. We are charged 
with being utterly selfish—as if we as a nation had been 
blinded by our individualistic sentiments and methods, 
and irretrievably narrowed. Yet every man should 
know that in our free school system for the educating 
of each individual child we have set an example to the 
world; that in safeguarding the right of the individual 
citizen to protect himself we accorded the secret ballot 
decades before England granted it; and that the great 
West, with its millions of population and almost limit- 
less acres under cultivation, with hundreds of thousands 
of happy, prosperous homes, stands as a constant witness 
to our wise unselfishness. 

A personal friend, Mr. DuBois, formerly our Minister 
to Bogota, collaborating with another author, has had 
issued lately a Life of the late Galusha A. Grow, Con- 
gressman from Pennsylvania, whose greatest distinction 
was not that he had been speaker of the National House 
of Representatives, but had been the introducer and 
advocate of the National Homestead Law, which gave 
to individuals, to each man who would go and occupy 
it, a tract of a hundred and sixty acres of land, set off 
from the Government domain. ‘Those inducements were 
such that our territories and the whole Middle West 
rapidly became populous, so that now we help to supply 
the world with the grains which overcrowded regions of 
England and Continental Europe find indispensable. 
Those farms were not given to corporations or associa- 
tions or companies, but to individuals who would go and 
settle on them; and now Canada follows our example. 

Necessarily, our school system appeals to the individual 
child; no training of a group suffices. As rationally 
might the owner of a great manufactory think of dis- 
pensing with the individual expert skill of each work- 
man; each man or woman who attends a machine must 
give it expert attention. Those workmen may combine 
into unions or associations, but that would be incidental 
only: the fundamental condition, the sine qua non of 
successful operation, would be the expert ability of each 
workman. ‘That could not be dispensed with. . 

Nationally, we have given an example, during the last 
two decades, of the de-socializing, one might say, of a 
peculiar situation,—a transformation that has won the 
praise of the philanthropic. This has been our treat- 
ment of the Philippinos, through having purchased from 
the five orders of friars more than 400,000 acres they 
held, and given the tenants and other natives the oppor- 
tunity to purchase individually, and cultivate as their 
own, and at nominal or reasonable prices, those holdings. 
Some lands, it was charged, were not fairly or honorabl 
acquired; but we waived that question, and negotiate 
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as rapidly as possible for the transmutation. Mr. Taft 
when Governor, on one journey back to the Islands, 
called at Rome, began a negotiation there, and arranged 
j to continue it in Manila. It all resulted in the purchase 
} of 410,000 acres, at a cost, in gold, of $7,239,000. It 
; had become necessary to dissociate state and church 
4 there. Under Spanish rule they had been associated— 
. church and state joined—as parts of one system. What 
: was done accorded with our American principles and 
with President McKinley’s announcement that the wel- 
fare of the Islanders must be the paramount considera- 
tion in executing our trust there. Happily, the taking 
over of the lands of the three orders, the Dominicans, 
the Augustinians, and the Recoletos, has promoted 
peaceful relations, and conduced to the prosperity of 
the Islanders. Obviously, this taking over of title by 
the Government was simply part of the mechanism for 
giving title to the individuals who should purchase. I 
mention this because a half-way Socialist, a minister, 
lately has said to me that the present trend of opinion 
of Socialists is toward turning all public utilities over 
to the Government,—street railroads, gas, electric sup- 
ply, ete. On that subject let a word be said, assuming 
that the advocacy of an agrarian division of assets has 
ceased to be the main slogan. 

Publicists have recognized the danger of so extending 
the civil list, the list of public employees, as to give that 
class or any other, as voters, control of all matters on 
which a vote controls; the peril of placing in the hands 
of any class the balance of power, as clearly this might 
do. Beyond this, the question of utility and benefit 
to the public obtrudes. Mr. Ackworth, Canadian, ex- 
pert in railway matters, discussing Canadian railroads 
and their administration,—and the Dominion has a few 
lines that are Government owned and operated,—has 
stated that those thus operated show losses where those 
owned and operated by private corporations show better 
results; and A. Lawrence Lowell, in his ‘Government 
of England,” discussing tramway conditions in Glasgow, 
where municipal ownership and operation prevail, and 
discussing also tramway conditions in Germany, where 
they are similarly owned, concludes that as compared 
withgBoston the advantage is with the latter, both as 
to economy and profit of operation and the greater com- 
fort of patrons. As to Glasgow, which those favoring 
4 Government operation cite as an example of its supe- 
; riority, and where cost of travel is varied according to 
distance ridden, the average low cost really is in favor 
of Boston. 

Still, our collectivist friends insist that the individual- 
ist idea so inthralls the soul with an inextinguishable 
greed, so concentrates it on benefit to itself alone, that 
no broad philanthropy is possible under its influence. 

Ours, they say, is an individualistic era in America. 
That is admitted. Socialists rebuke us because this is 
so. Yet the proofs that must lead to their confusion and 
refutation bristle on every hand. Cuba, freed from 
Spanish tyranny by our efforts, while we have refused 
to profit by her redemption, lies at our southern gateway 
to the Gulf; and Chinese students throng our institutions 
of learning as the result of our having declined to accept 
the whole amount of the Boxer War indemnity. Another 
fact is so notorious that our friends should take judicial 
notice of it,—our benefactions to philanthropic objects 
so far exceed those of England that the English admit and 
proclaim it. 
oa the beneficence of the individualistic attitude as 
¢ yared with the socialistic we have a very early ex- 
in the history of the Plymouth Colony. Palfrey’s 

England” records it, in Volume 1, page 214,— 

it from Bradford. The record is, that 1623 
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was the first year with them in which a stimulus 
of individual interest ‘‘quickened the activity of toil.” 
To each family, in place of the partnership labor pre- 
viously maintained, had been assigned in the spring the 
cultivation and profit of a separate parcel of land, the 
single persons being each attached to some family, and 
the provision added that each cultivator “bring in a 
competent portion for the maintenance of public officers, 
fishermen, etc.” He says, ‘““The plan had very good 
success, for it made all hands very industrious, so as 
much more corn was planted than otherwise would: have 
been and it gave far better content’; and well it might, 
for it recognized and gratified one ineradicable human 
instinct, the desire to possess, individually, demonstrated 
by the displacing of communistic ownership by individual 
everywhere. 

We understand that in most civilized countries now 
(scholarly research shows this) communistic ownership 
preceded individual; the communistic belonged to an 
archaic, very early age,—a rehabilitation of which some 
Socialists say they desire. Dr. Cliffe-Leslie, distinguished 
economist and a barrister at law of the Middle Temple, 
in his Introduction to de Laveleye’s “ Primitive Property,” 
doubtless spoke truly when he said: ‘Early forms of 
property were natural only in the sense of being the natural 
products of a very early state of the human mind. The 
forms natural in the present state of society are those in 
conformity with the development of the human reason 
and with modern civilization.”” He saw “no more in- 
justice in unequal riches than in unequal strength or 
intellectual power.’’ He perceived that the inevitable 
human tendency was toward inequality; that no plan ~ 
could be devised ever to frustrate or avert it. 

As to practical utility, Mr. Holmes has had before him 
an example. ‘Two ladies, one in the Church of the Mes- 
siah, the other in All Souls Church, have adorned Hackley 
Heights with a great and beautiful institution of secondary 
education—a thing that never could have been done had 
their respective fortunes been scattered among some 
hundreds of individuals. Agrarianism would have been 
fatal. 

A contrast suggests itself between a Socialistic announce- 
ment and what Francis Parkman, who was not only a 
great historian but a political philosopher, declared. 
Mr. Farnham, his biographer, says of him, ‘His bugbear 
was the leveling-down tendencies of modern democratic 
institutions; his hopes of civilization were unshakeable, 
standing on the worth of the individual citizen’’; and 
again, ‘His hope rested on good birth, the best culture, 
the subordination of materialism, and the leadership of 
worthy statesmen.”’ 

Mr. Holmes, it is said, announced that he voted the 
Socialist ticket; it may therefore be assumed that he 
adopts their platform, in whole or in substance, including 
this, from a recent Socialistic Proclamation :— 

“The socialization and democratic management of 
the great industries concerned with the production, 
transportation, storage, and marketing of food and other 
necessaries of life!” This would mean placing in the 
hands of the untrained and incompetent masses those 
functions that demand the highest training in order to 
impart the greatest efficiency to high native ability. 
This is inspired by a personal interest under present con- 
ditions, or by hope of high salaries if the workmen be not 
participants in the profits. ‘To contend for a return to 
the archaic system of 2,500 years ago, and the inevitable 
attendant confusion and anarchy, when applied to great 
modern works, seems, in its obliviousness of the demands 
of modern days, the extreme of folly, and the manifes- 
tation of a fantastic idealism. 

Whatever the demand of the Socialist, it is not conceiv- 
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able that the majority will consent to a restoration’ to 
power of the era of what M. Faguet felicitously terms the 
“cult of incompetence.” It was this eminent French 
publicist who pictured one condition of ancient Athens 
at the period of the pure democracy. Its most conspic- 
uous achievement was the banishing of its most distin- 
guished citizens. More than fifty years ago Rufus 


Choate stated the condition in different phrase; namely, - 


that in that era a man might rise in the morning, rich, 
honored, renowned, and at night, on the whim of the 
multitude, suddenly summoned from the streets for a 
vote, be flying for his life, seeking refuge in some Oriental 
satrapy, or resorting to suicide as the more honorable 
way of ending his existence. 

M. de Laveleye found among the Southern Slavs in 
Bulgaria, where family communities still existed, appear- 
ances favoring the conclusion that there was nothing 
antagonistic to prosperity in that mode; but those 
indicia of institutions suited to a primitive age could not 
withstand the conditions of a state of society in which men 
are striving to improve their own lot as well as the social 
and political organization under they which live. In 
short, the Socialistic régime may be suited to a stag- 
nant unprogressive state, but not at all to one in which 
the spirit of enlightened progress is regnant. 

NEw York Ciry. 


Spiritual Life. 


God bless the good-natured, for they bless everybody 
else.—Beecher. 
»* 


Unless action is preceded by forethought it is likely to 
be followed by repentance.—Governor McCall of Massa- 
chusetts. 

»* 


And having thus chosen our course without guile and 
with pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God, and go 
forward without fear and with manly hearts.—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

* 


The more we thrill with human sympathy, the more 
we thrill with Godward love and adoration, for, at our 
best, we always know that God is greater than our hearts, 
and that, whatever comes, we shall not be confounded.— 
John White Chadwick. 

& 


Faith and trust, and the pledging of ourselves to the 
infinite will and love, are qualities that cannot be created 
in us by the Almighty as natural forms of our inward 
constitution. They are results of the spiritual powers 
set in opposition to hardship, perplexity, sorrow, and the 
sight of things seeming to drift wrong.—Starr King. 


* 


Do not dare to be so absorbed in your own life, so 
wrapped up in listening to the sound of your own hurry- 


ing wheels, that all this vast pathetic music, made up of- 


the mingled joy and sorrow of your fellow-men, shall not 
find out your heart and claim it and make you rejoice to 
give yourself for them.—Phillips Brooks. 


om» 


The fact is that real growth in character comes as so 
many of the best gifts of God come—by the way. In 
doing what we believe to be God’s will for us, many 
things lie in the straight line of that fidelity. Every 
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unselfish act makes unselfishness more possible. Every 
true word deepens our sense of truth. Every sacrifice 
broadens the nature.—Henry Wilder Foote. 


The Open Door. 


GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


When Dr. Bellows and Frederick L. Olmsted were 
working together with might and main in the Sanitary 
Commission, Bellows was called off to perform a christen- 
ing service in an adjoining church. On his return he 
said to his lay companion, “I would rather be doing that 
than this.”” It wasn’t that his heart was not in the work 
for the suffering soldiers, but he had such a sense of the 
compelling and consoling office of the Church, that 
nothing seemed comparable to it. It was that which 
made him priest and king to the Unitarian church of his 
day. What the connecting link or consonant chord 
between prayer and labor is, I do not know. I only 
know it is and that in one form or another it maintains 
itself and makes itself felt. Otherwise I should find it 
hard to believe that the Church had any useful function 
or organized religion, any pertinent place in the world. 

Passing St. Paul’s Church in New York recently, in 
the early morning, I found the gates open and a friendly 
invitation to enter and pray. The lighted chancel 
helped the rising sun to give light and together they opened 
the day. Washington’s pew with its guardian flags and 
the Governor’s pew opposite kept state and country 
in mind and counselled trust in Him in whom our fathers 
trusted and were not ashamed. ‘The worshippers at this 
early hour were few, only one at a time, beside myself; 
but the house of prayer was there and it was open. Day 
and night this church was open for one service or another. 
Notices on the fence and doors gave the hours for spoken 
worship and invited people to enter and be at rest. Mid- 
night and mid-noon prayers were offered.. Invitations in 
strange tongues made the church welcome to all people. 
Soldiers in uniform (this for prevention of fraud) were 
invited to partake of a noontide lunch in the vestrygeach 
day. All this and more. I went on my way through the 
din of the Broadway traffic and the skirling of the Scottish 
kilties piping up recruits, with a thankful sense that here 
was a church doing its bit for man and country and the 
Lord of Hosts. 

Sitting here at home in the City of Peace, I find myself 
asking what our Church is doing in this day of brave 
recruiting to match the splendid energy of its youth and 
I do not feel satisfied with the answer. Enough and to 
spare in Red Cross work; more than its share in Liberty 
loan subscriptions; more than its quota in voluntary and 
select soldiers for the war; but what beyond, what spe- 
cifically and distinctively for the welfare and heartening 
of the soldier who goes, and his friend who stay behind? 
Our day of reckoning and realizing has not yet come, but 
it is coming. What preparedness are we churchmen 
making? 

Every man and woman worth counting in our churches 
is anxious to help and ready to serve, and most of them 
are enrolled in some society or committee of relief. Uni- 
tarians are no slackers in service. But all this readiness 
to work needs renewal of strength and heart in prayer. 
It is the office of Religion to give us opportunities for this 


renewal, to open to us the gates of Righteousness and to : 


keep them open that men may go in. 


While I write, three of our churches are sitting with J 
closed doors, doing for the time being, and it is a critical — 


time, exactly nothing in the way of religious helpfulness. 
I don’t like it. I don’t believe the people or the iniste 
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like it. That glad and sorry father, glad of his brave 
son but sore at heart to let him go, that tearful mother, 
who, if she controls her tears, weeps inwardly, those 
brothers and sisters and friends of encamping thousands 
feel more than they can tell, and the soldier lads them- 
selves are only cheery by force of will and character. 
Now, if ever, the Church should fold and shelter them. 
Whether they come to church or stay away, the Church 
should comrade them, watch and pray with and for them, 
lest they enter into trial. Do mothers stay their praying 
because their sons do not kneel beside them? And 
should the Church omit its prayers, because no open 
recognition of them is made by its cherished wards? 
When Israel fought with Amalek it was the uplifted 
hand of Moses on the top of thé hill which decided the 
battle; and though no such potency should attend the 
Church’s prayers to-day, the knowledge that they are 
daily and hourly ascending to the God of battles may 
nerve the courage of the soldier and ally him with God’s 
will. 

I do not suppose a dozen people a day in a whole city- 
full or in all the country-side will enter the churches if 
they are open, but I would open them all the same; and 
fresh flowers on the communion-table, if no more, should 
welcome the solitary worshippers when they come in and 
bless them when they go out. 

If any church survives this war or any visible organ of 
Religion keeps warm to the touch and still a-breathing, 
it will be the church which lives among men as one who 
ministers and with God as ministered unto by him. 

The Romans, no over-pious people, only closed the 
temple of Janus during the times of universal peace. 
War-time was God’s time with them, the time when 
religion was most needed. I notice my Roman Catholic 
friends troop past my door with a zeal for the house of 
God which shames my ultra-Protestant habit. I some- 
times creep into their sanctuary with its always open door 
and awe my soul in its sacred silences. two of our 
churches here are “homes of silent prayers,’ where every 
day might “find some part free for a Sabbath of the 


-heart’’; but they are locked. ‘The other is of all spots 


the place where a noontide service of prayer and praise 
might be spread for all, with or without uniform. We 
shall need all God can do for us by and by. Some already 
need all that religion can offer, to carry them through 
this heavy day. It is as Dr. Jowett of New York said 
in his sermon to the Federal Council of Churches at their 
recent Conference in Washington. We do not agonize 
as we needs must if we enter into the grief and peril of 
our day. We do not agonize—we organize. ‘That is it. 
We organize, and we do well; but let us not omit to ago- 
nize also, and the agony of the church shall help to heal 
the anguish of the days of battle. 


for freedom and PDumanity. 


Singers of Songs. 


We are the music-makers 

And we are the dreamers of dreams; 
—World-losers and world-forsakers 
On whom the pale moon beams— 
But we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world, forever, it seems. 


One man, with a dream, at pleasure 
Shall go out and conquer a crown; 
three, with a new song’s measure, 
; Shall trample a kingdom down. 
A We, in the ages lying, ~ 
4 In the dead past of the earth, 
«Built Nineveh with our sighing 
_ And Babel itself in our mirth, 
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And overthrew them with prophesying 
To the old, of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with peace: 

The mountains and the hills shall break forth before 
you into singing 

And all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 

Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree; 

And instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree; 

And it shall be to the Lord for a name, 

For an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 

—Isaiah lw. 12, 13. 


While through the land his strains resound, 
What added fame can love impart 

To him who touched the string that found 
Its echo in a nation’s heart? 


No stormy ode, no fiery march 
His gentle memory shall prolong,— 
But on fair Freedom’s climbing arch 
He shed the light of hallowed song. 


Full many a poet’s labored lines 
A century’s creeping waves will hide. 
The verse a people’s love enshrines 
Stands like the rock that breasts the tide. 


Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise; 
The towers, the domes, the temples fall; 
The fortress crumbles and decays. 
One breath of song outlasts them all! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes to Samuel F. Smith, 
author of ‘‘ America.” 


O sing unto the Lord a new song: 

Sing unto the Lord, all the earth.... 

Declare his glory among the nations, 

His marvellous works among all the peoples. . . 
Say among the nations that the Lord reigneth: 
The world also is established that it cannot be moved: 
He will judge the peoples with equity. 

Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice; 
Let the sea roar and the fulness thereof; 

Let the field exult and all that is therein; 

Then shall all the trees of the wood sing for joy 
Before the Lord; for he cometh, 

For he cometh to judge the earth: 

He will judge the world with righteousness, 

And the peoples with his truth.—Psalm xcvi. 


PRAYER. 


O Thou Infinite One, Thou dost ever disturb us with 
visions and waken us with new songs. ‘Thy fingers 
framed this universe, and the morning stars sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. We who are 
formed of the dust of the ground have been made par- 
takers of Thine eternal spirit. We thank Thee that, 
from generation to generation, men have been moved 
by the singers of songs; that, from age to age, the men of 
vision have led the way into new life and new truth. 

We thank Thee for that deep instinct which Thou hast 
implanted within us which perceives the pulsations of 
Thy presence. May our awakened hearts respond to 
Thy coming. Give us clearer vision of the new earth 
wherein shall dwell righteousness and peace; where the 
discords of the world shall cease and men shall find 
harmony with Thee and abiding peace with one another. 
May we even now sing the song of the new time. Amen. 
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A Morning Prayer. 


N. E. BOYD 


O Thou whose quickening Truth 
Can—does—renew my youth, 
Effacing scars of sins, 
And the glad soul doth cleanse 
From taint of base desire 
By Love’s pervading fire, 

Possess me evermore! 
From being’s inmost core 
Unto heart’s outmost portal, 
So it be my meat still 
To live Thy holy will, 

Possess me evermore, 

Spirit Immortal! 


A Pageant for the Sunday-school. 


EMMA A. JAMES. 


This service may be given by any church 
or Sunday-school. It is intended to present 
in a simple and practical form the idea of 
the pageant in religious education. The 
central thought is the teaching of the brother- 
hood of nations, or the new international 
patriotism, by the processional, for which the 
hymn by Mary Traffarn Whitney, ‘‘Onward, 
Christian Workers,”’ is arranged. 

The first part of the pageant service in- 
cludes well-known selections used in the 
patriotic services of our own nation. The 
children of foreign nations by taking part in 
it will unconsciously as well as consciously 
absorb the spirit through the psychological 
and religious atmosphere of the church. 

It is my strong desire that the church as 
a whole be the leader in teaching the brother- 
hood of nations, and a simple pageant in 
which the children take the principal part 
as actors will have a deeper and more lasting 
influence than many lectures or sermons. 

The poems ‘‘Abraham Davenport” and 
“The Village Blacksmith’’ are used in the 
service for special objects. ‘They emphasize 
by example the preparedness of peace which 
is the foundation of true patriotism. They 
present a vivid picture of the best American 
ideals and in this concrete form will bring 
to and leave in the minds of children and 
young people an impression which it is 
impossible to make by any amount of beauti- 
ful abstract ideas-or sentiments, such as are 
expressed in the selections ‘“‘When Wilt 
Thou Save the People,’’ the ‘‘Recessional,” 
and the hymn by John Addington Symonds. 
They are meant to illustrate directly the lines 


“Not kings and lords, but nations; 
Not crowns and thrones, but men,” 


“These things shall be! a loftier race 
‘Than e’er the world has known shall rise.”’ 


“Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, — 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 


These thoughts were in my mind when a 
year ago as superintendent of the Sunday- 
school in a country town not far from Boston, 
I arranged and carried out in the church 
this service in almost its present form. 
Like other busy housekeepers I could not 
keep entirely informed as to the latest move- 
ments in religious education, and knew 
nothing about the very fine ideas expressed 
in the lectures of Anniversary Week as to 
the value of the religious pageant. This 
year I have made a few alterations which do 
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not change the form or spirit of the service, 
but which seem to me an improvement. 

I would express my thanks to Denys P. 
Myers of the World Peace Foundation, 
Norman B. Richardson of the Boston Uni- 
versity, and H. Augustine Smith of the 
Religious Education Association for their 
kindness and courtesy in giving me informa- 
tion as to authors of some selections and the 
sources of peace and patriotic literature in 
general. 


Service of Patriotism and Brotherhood of 
Nations. 


(To be used when Church and Sunday-school 


unite.) 
1. Lyons, ‘‘O Worship the King,” or 
Portuguese Hymn, “The Lord is My 
Shepherd.”’ Choir and congregation. 


2. Service of Patriotism in Sunday-school 
Book. Arranged by Rev. E. A. Horton. 

3. Prayer in book, or by minister or leader. 

4. Response. Any appropriate music by 
organ, flute, or violin. A chant may be used. 
Or Lullaby from “‘Jocelyn”’ (violin), Godard. 
Or “O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove,”’ A. Scott 
Gatty. 

5. ‘“‘America.”’ Choir and congregation. 

6. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Used 
responsively by Leader and congregation. 

7. New ‘‘Hail, Columbia,” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Choir and congregation. Music in 
A-flat or G. 

8. “The Flag Goes By,’’ Henry Holcom 
Bennett. Recitation by Sunday-school mem- 
ber. 

9. ‘“The Star-Spangled Banner.” Flute 
or violin solo, with chorus sung if desired. 

1o. (a) “Our Country,” John W. Chad- 
wick. (b) ‘How Beautiful Our Country,” 
Frederick IL. Hosmer. Recitation by Sun- 
day-school member. 

11. “‘America the Beautiful’? (Materna), 
Katherine Lee Bates. Music in C. 

12. Processional, ‘“‘Onward, Christian 
Workers.”’ By Sunday-school members, with 
any children of foreign nations. Each child 
to carry his native flag. Music, ‘‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,’ Arthur Sullivan. In 
E-flat or D. For this either the words 
“Onward, Christian Workers,” by Mary 
Traffarn Whitney, may be used or the usual 
hymn by §. Baring-Gould; or selected 
verses may be alternated with good effect. 
At the close of processional the flags are to 
be arranged in attractive form as a decora- 
tion. 

13. ‘‘When Wilt Thou Save the People,” 
Ebenezer Elliott. Recitation by Sunday- 
school member. 


14. Anthem, “God of Our Fathers” 
(“ Recessional’”’), Kipling; music by P. A. 
Schuecker. 


15. Lines by Benjamin Franklin, ‘God in 
the Affairs of Men.” By Sunday-school 
member. 

16. Reading, ‘‘Abraham Davenport,” John 
G. Whittier. 

17. “The Village Blacksmith,’ Henry W. 
Longfellow. Recitation by Sunday-school 
member. 

18. Talk by minister. ‘To emphasize in a 
few words the purpose of the service, or 
pageant. 

r9. Hymn, ‘‘These things shall be! a 
loftier race than e’er the world has known 


shall rise,’ John Addington Symonds. 408 
in New Hymnal. Music, Truro. Choir and 
congregation. 
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20. Recessional, St. Ann’s, ‘‘O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past,’’ Isaac Watts. Or St. 
Martin’s ‘‘Let Children Hear the Mighty 
Deeds,”’ Isaac Watts. 


Literature. 


Our Homage to French Learning.* 


This book is an act of homage to French 
science, offered by a thousand American 
scholars. It is an appreciation by our in- 
tellectual leaders which involves no depre- 
ciation of countries other than France. It 
is not.a pro-Ally document, and is not due 
directly or indirectly to any suggestion from 
France. ‘The list of authors, one hundred in 
number, and.of the thousand sponsors, will 
instantly be recognized as including our 
wisest and most honored leaders. 

After an introduction on ‘‘The Mind of 
France and the Intellectual Inspiration of 
Paris,’’? there come chapters on “ Anthro- 
pology,”’ “ Archeology,” “ Astronomy,” 
“Botany and Agriculture,” ‘‘Chemistry,”’ 
“Criminology,” “Education,” “ Engineer- 
ing,” ‘Geography,’ ‘‘Geology,” “History,” 
SaUA Ware “Mathematics,” “Medicine,”’ 
“Philosophy,” ‘Philology,’ ‘“‘ Physics,” 
‘Political Science,’’ ‘‘Psychology,” ‘‘Re- 
ligion,’’ ‘‘Sociology,” ‘‘Zodlogy.’’ Each 
chapter sets forth briefly, for a particular 
field, the achievements of French scholar- 
ship during the past century, the great leaders 
and the special lines of development, the 
main courses of instruction now given, and 
the facilities for study and research which 
the French universities provide. An ap- 
pendix gives the information likely to be 
useful to an American student wishing to 
pursue graduate study in France. 

This book is not only a very beautiful, 
appropriate, and just tribute to French 
scholarship and its services to the world, 
but it ought to help in changing a situation 
which has been bad both for America and 
for France. For several decades Germany 
has been the country chiefly preferred by 
our graduate students. Returning, they 
have become the college professors and the 
teachers of the teachers of our country. 
The advantage has been great, and we gladly 
acknowledge the fact, but it has been un- 
fortunate that a larger number of our young 
men have not studied in France. The 
young scholar, whose mind is still plastic, 
after a residence of two or three years in 
Germany, learns to see France through 
German eyes. He brings this impression 
home with him, and through him a partial 
and incorrect view of French life and scholar- 
ship becomes widespread. Not only does 
this result in an unintentional but inevi- 
table injustice to France, but it is bad for 
us, since our failure to appreciate French 
culture leads us to neglect it. We greatly 
need precisely what France can give, the 
qualities which characterize the French 
mind, its broad sympathy, its high serious- 
ness, its passion for clarity, its constructive 
imagination, and its tendency to prefer the 
concrete to the abstract. We need contact 
with the heroic spirit of this great people. | 

It would be a very fine thing for France, 


for the United States, and for dame 


*ScrencE AND LEARNING IN France, Published by 
Mee Society fora Aroricest Fellow at French Universi~ 
ties. 10917. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Cilotir, eos bapen, aioe. 
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if this book could be brought to the atten- 
tion of every college senior in the country. 
The French universities are very hospitable, 
and young men and women intending to 
spend one or more years of graduate study 
abroad will do well to consider what they 
have to offer. 


The Carnegie Endowment Year Book. 


The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace has published its annual Year 
Book for 1917, being the sixth issue. Its 
contents reveal a wide field of constantly 
extending activity and demonstrate the 
striking difference between the work of this 
organization and that of all other so-called 
peace societies. The Endowment is in fact 
an educational, scientific, and economic 
research institution, working along the lines 
of a better understanding of the problems 
of international relations, and a wider dif- 
fusion of the fundamental principles of 
international law, upon the recognition and 
development of which the future peace of 
the civilized world depends. 

The Trustees declared at their annual 
meeting in April last, their belief that ‘‘the 
most effectual means of promoting durable 
international peace is to prosecute the war 
against the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many to final victory for democracy, in 
accordance with the policy declared by the 
President of the United States.” 

The Endowment has a list of sixty-nine 
publications. In order that everybody may 
have access to them, the Endowment has 
established a chain of Depository Libraries, 
widely distributed in the educational in- 
stitutions and public libraries. A list of 
these free depository libraries is published 
in the Year Book, and it already numbers 
626. 

At the April meeting of the Trustees, 
$500,000 was voted to aid in the restoration 
of the devastated homes in France, Belgium, 
Serbia, or Russia. 

The personnel and equipment of the En- 
dowment headquarters in Washington were 
tendered the Department of State for any 
service during the war, and the tender has 
been accepted. 


Books. 


WE BELIEVE. By Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, D.D. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
_ 90 cents net.—More than thirty years ago 
James Freeman Clarke phrased the famous 
five points in liberal Christian theology, and 
these are the classic expression of our Uni- 
tarian faith throughout the world. They 
are what ‘‘we believe.” Dr. Frothingham 
brings illuminating material out of the best 
thought and experience of recent years to 
make the five points vital, thereby confirm- 
ing their perennial verity and efficacy with 
freshness for the present generation. It is 
a well-made, clean-cut book of 117 pages. 
We earnestly commend it to all people, es- 
pecially to our own people and to teachers 
of our youth, as sane, Clear, satisfying, and 
sufficiently scholarly in definition to stick in 
the mind. The relation between God and 


man, a difficult problem for many people 


___ in war-time, is indicated thus: It is “not of 
" the maker to the made, but of a life-giver 
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deed upon the God-idea one holds depends 
everything else, as the author says. For 
example, the doctrine of brotherhood rests 
upon Fatherhood absolutely. For souls 
loyal to Jesus and true to their own beings, 
how fine to say, after Jesus, not copy, 
but “come’’; not imitate, but ‘‘follow.” 
He is the leader in giving ‘not rules but a 
spirit of truth,” to recall Stevenson; ‘‘not 
views but a view.” Let the people ‘be 
reminded,” says Harnack, ‘‘a man by the 
name of Jesus Christ once stood in their 
midst.’”’ The doctrine of salvation, which 
is the quest of safety, is based upon one’s 
being right in all things. In this chapter 
we wish Dr. Frothingham might have de- 
veloped not only the idea of from what but 
for what we are saved. Too much salva- 
tion is doctrinally at least only pale good- 
ness. In the closing chapter on the prog- 
ress of mankind, the history of the past 
three years abounds with examples. A 


‘number of these are drawn upon, and they 


in turn suggest many others. Why not 
make this little book a basis for study the 
eatly weeks of the coming autumn in Sun- 
day-school and other auxiliary bodies of ‘the 
Church? 


THe CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. By Charles D. Williams, Bishop 
of Michigan. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.—This little volume of 133 
pages may be described as a conscript book, 
for the author says in the preface that he 
writes it at the solicitation of the publishers. 
It is another addition to that considerable 
library of books upon the social question 
from the point of view of the ministry, that 
have been coming out during the past dec- 
ade. The book shows a good human in- 
sight into the problems, and also human 
limitations in that insight. It contains 
many wise and frequently some searching 
statements. “Especially in the closing chap- 
ter there are some sound observations that 
many ministers might ponder with profit. 
The pith of the book is in the paragraph, 
“Therefore in all our ‘social’ preaching, 
whether in the pulpit or on the stump, let 
us recognize such sins and evils as not 
purely personal or individual, but as largely 
social. We need a conviction of the common 
conscience of common sin and the inspira- 
tion of common will to common action.” It 
is this inclusive point of view that holds in 
the background that spirit of aloofness that 
is so common in such books. He seems to 
say all the way through the book, “This is 
our problem,—not as ministers, and not as 
educated men seeking to save a lost and 
degenerate portion of the population, but 
to find our way through these pressing 
problems.’ On the other hand, this book 
shows the same limitation that marks a 
vast proportion of books on social questions 
and religion. Whether consciously or un- 
consciously, the book is written from the 
point of view of Christianity as a special 
remedy, a sort of patent medicine of social 
ills for all time,—something that is to be 
injected by one means or another into the 
diseased body politic. Yet it seems most 
apparent that religion is not an external 
remedy of any kind, but an internal func- 
tion, and that it operates quite regardless 
of names. Our task is not to infuse Chris- 
tianity into the body of the twentieth-cen- 
tury society, but rather,to let that religious 
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impulse of man express itself in terms of 
twentieth-century surroundings, just as the 
Christian movement itself grew out of the 
religious expression of the Greco-Jewish 
world of two thousand years ago. In other 
words, this book leaves the impression, in 
spite of the author’s generous human feel- 
ings and point of view, and his almost ex- 
plicit denial of the charge, that the func- 
tion of the Church is to administer a remedy, 
or to supply the-seeds for planting, in this 
world-garden of the twentieth century. 
The seeds are planted, not by the hand of 
man. ‘Together we may bring forth the 
fruit of our times,—but only by forgetting 
the things that are behind, and pressing 
forward to the things that are before. ‘This 
book, like most all of its kind, seems unable 
to forget the Church as a standing army for 
parade purposes, instead of pressing forward 
out of the barracks into the field, through 
“No-man’s-land”’ into the thick of the fray 
regardless of cost in form and personnel of 
the army. We want to win the battle but 
are not willing to pay the price. 


THE Licht of Men. An Interpretation. 
By John Bass. Cedar Rapids, Ia.: The 
Torch Press.—Interpretations of the life of 
Jesus are many. ‘This one is given from the 
standpoint that religion is universal, that 
revealers or light-bringers appear upon the 
earth at intervals, and that Jesus takes his 
place as one of these. The introductory 
chapter makes a survey of mysticism in the 
various religions of the world. No use is 
made of critical scholarship, and the Bible 
material quoted is of less value as evidence 
on this account. A scientific explanation of 
the miracle of turning water into wine is 
offered, on the supposition that the event 
may have occurred as reported. The Fourth 
Gospel is used with the rest as furnishing 
knowledge concerning the life of Jesus. In 
the main the interpretations given are 
mystical and spiritual. Incidents that the 
Christian Church in its orthodox forms takes 
to be actual occurrences are here treated as 
spiritual experiences or as  world-myths. 
The rejection of certain long-accepted doc- 
trines and the interpretations of spiritual 
experiences will be familiar and acceptable 
to liberal Christians. The terms used in 
this book, however, are those which Theos- 
ophy has made familiar. 


WHATSOEVER A Man Soweto. By W. 
Howard Snyder, Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment of the Public Schools, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 50 cents net.— 
Since the author opens the first of the two 
addresses in this little volume with the state- 
ment that he has nothing new or original to 
say, the reviewer may be pardoned for 
reaching the same conclusion. The “uni- 
versal truths’’ presented are given no es- 
pecially forceful statement or new applica- 
tion. ‘They show how a layman may preach 
when he has the chance. The pages are 
sprinkled with excellent quotations in both 
prose and poetry. 


Literary Note. 


The book “Talks to Young People on 
Ethics,” by Clarence Hall Wilson, reviewed 
July 12, 1917, is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price 75 cents. 
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The Dome. 
A Bird Tangle. 


MARY B. BOYNTON. 


It boasts no grandeur, this wild place of ours; 
It was not made for palaces or kings; 
It has no jewels but the wayside flowers; 
Nor gold, save that which every sunset brings. 


A myrtle carpet spreads beneath our feet, 
And from that sumach-bush among the trees 
There comes a song. O robin, were the sweet 
Wild strains of Pan half so divine as these? 


Among the clovers bending down before 
Our steps, a mother bird chants joyously. 

A tiny nest, three speckled eggs, what more 
Is needed to complete her melody? 


A little corner of this world of ours, 
Where we may be away from other things; 

Be boon companions of the summer flowers, 
And learn to love our little friends with wings. 


The Tenth of August. 


MARY WELLS. 


Every tenth of August our minister, Dr. 
Jarvis, comes to our house to dinner. He 
comes other times, but the tenth of August 
is an especial occasion with an especial 
dinner. Sometimes Uncle Jim comes, too, 
from Kansas City. That’s a long way to 
come, for we live in Harmony, N.Y. Har- 
mony was named after my great-great- 
great-great-grandfather, who was one of 
the first settlers. 

Dr. Jarvis is almost seventy years old, 
but father says he’s the youngest man in 
town. He’s a little man, too. Grandfather 
Harmon and father are both six feet tall, 
and they look taller than ever when they 
stand beside Dr. Jarvis; but grandfather 
says he wishes every man were as big as 
the doctor. 

Dr. Jarvis has eyes that smile even when 
the rest of his face is sober, and he has a 
funny way of talking. You can’t always 
tell whether he’s joking or is in earnest. He 
knows all about birds and plants, and he 
has the greatest collection of Indian relics: 
tomahawks and_arrow-heads and wampum 
and Indian pipes and mortar bowls. He 
has given Joe and me a lot of things, and 
he says some day he is going to give the 
entire collection to us. 

The tenth of August after dinner we all 
go out on the porch, or if it’s cold or rainy, 
we sit around the fireplace in the library 
and some one tells what happened on the 
tenth of August thirty-three years ago. 
Sometimes Grandfather Harmon tells it; 
sometimes Dr. Jarvis tells it; sometimes 
father or Uncle Jim tells it; and sometimes 
they all tell it together. Joe and I think 
it’s the finest story we ever heard. 

To understand it, a person has to know 
something about Harmony the way it used 
to be. The village is built on both sides of 
the Nenesac with a wide dam running across 
the river. Weliveon the south side. Grand- 
father’s flour-mill is on a kind of island be- 
tween the barge canal and the river. Where 
the barge is now there used to be just a 
raceway, joining the river above and below 
the dam. The water furnished the power 
for running the mill machinery. The cur- 
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rent used to be pretty swift, for the raceway 
was narrow. When they put the barge 
canal through, they made the raceway 
wider and built a big lock, a power-house, 
and a fine new bridge instead of the little 
old one. 

When we go over town we have to cross 
two bridges: the one over the barge canal 
and the one over the river. Joe and I like 
to stand on the river bridge and look down 
stream to a clump of willows on the south 
side where the bank comes out into a kind 
of point. It was under those very willows 
that—but I haven’t come to that yet. Per- 
haps I had better begin at the beginning 
and tell the story just as it happened. 

The first year Dr. Jarvis came to preach 
in our church father was almost five years 
old and Uncle Jim was three. Grandmother 
Harmon has a picture of them the way they 
looked then. It’s the funniest thing! 
Father has his hair in curls—long curls! 
He has on kilts and a little jacket, and 
Uncle Jim has on a dress! Grandmother 
says they look just like Joe and me, but I 
can’t imagine myself with curls and a kilt; 
but, then, they dressed differently in those 
days. 

Every afternoon father and Uncle Jim 
used to go to meet grandfather when he came 
from the mill. Grandmother would dress 
them all up spick and span and they would 
go down Cayuga Street to Elm Street and 
wait on the corner till they saw grandfather 
coming over the little bridge. They were 
told never to cross the road, and father 
always had to look after Uncle Jim. He 
says it was a great responsibility. I know 
how he felt, for Joe is two years younger 
than I am, and they’re always making me 
responsible for him. 

This particular tenth of August father 
and Uncle Jim had been playing in the 
garden till they got tired. They sat on the 
back porch for a time, then they went into 
the house to see what was going on there. 
They went into the kitchen first, but the 
cook had gone upstairs to take anap. They 
peeked into the front room where grand- 
mother was talking to a caller, then they 
decided that it must be almost time to go 
to meet grandfather. They put on their 
best broad-brimmed hats with blue ribbon 
streamers and rubbers that went under 
their chins and started off without saying 
anything to anybody. 

They went along till they reached the 
corner where they always waited. Across 
the street they could see the big gray mill 
and hear the roar of the machinery. They 
noticed some red lights on the edge of the 
raceway which the workmen who were fix- 
ing the bank left when they stopped work 
for the day. The boys stood on the corner 
a few minutes, but grandfather didn’t come. 
It was too early; besides, the office was on 
the other side of the mill, so he didn’t see 
them. 

Father was watching a man on the little 
bridge. ‘This man was leaning over the rail- 
ing looking at the water, and father won- 
dered if he could see a fish. While father 
was wondering about the man all of a sud- 
den Uncle Jim let go of his hand and trotted 
across the road before father could stop him. 
The sun was shining on one of the red lights 
and it looked so pretty that he wanted to see 
it near by. Father ran after him and caught 
up with him just as he reached the light. 
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The ground at the top of the bank was loose 
where the men had been digging, and with 
the boys right on the edge it began to crum- 
ble. Father caught hold of Uncle Jim’s 
little skirt, but it wasn’t any use, for a big 
piece of earth slid off and they both slid 
with it into the water. 

Right here is where Dr. Jarvis comes into 
the story—and the water. He was the man 
who had been standing on the bridge. He 
heard father scream and whirled round like 
a flash. He threw off his coat and jumped 
over the railing of the bridge, shouting as 
he jumped. Grandfather says he called so 
loud that they heard him in the mill above 
the clatter of the machinery, and all the men 
came running out. 

When Dr. Jarvis struck the water, he 
caught father in one arm and Uncle Jim in 
the other. He couldn’t swim with both of 
them, so he began to tread water. I don’t 
know just how you do that, but father is 
going to show me when I learn to swim. 
The swift current carried them through the 
raceway and out into the river before any 
one could do a thing to help. Dr. Jarvis 
kept treading water and making for the 
point with the willows on it. At one time he 
thought he would have to give it up, but he 
gritted his teeth and hung on, and father 
and Uncle Jim hung on to him as if they 
were leeches—a leech is a kind of blood- 
sucker that it’s hard to get off if it once gets 
on. The current carried them along so that 
finally after what seemed hours but was 
really only a few minutes, the doctor got 
into shallow water above the point and 
pulled father and Uncle Jim ashore. He 
was so tired he just fell down under the 
willows and lay there without stirring. 
Father and Uncle Jim stood by him, drip- 
ping wet and crying as hard as they could 
cry. 

In a minute a crowd gathered. The men 
from the mill ran down the back street as 
fast as they could, though they couldn’t 
run as fast as the river. Grandfather was 
ahead of all the rest. His face was as white 
as a sheet. He picked up Uncle Jim and 
father soaking wet and held them tight. 

“Jimmie ran away,’ across the street, 
said father, ‘‘and he fell right into the canal 
and so did I—but a man got us.’ 

“And I wost my hat,” sobbed Uncle Jim. 
“Tt went right off my head into the water.”’ 

By this time the men had helped Dr. 
Jarvis up. He hadn’t any coat, the water 
was dripping from his hair, and his clothes 


were sticking to him; but Grandfather Har- — 


mon says he was the best-looking man he 
ever saw. Grandfather put down father 
and Uncle Jim, then he and Dr. Jarvis 
shook hands without saying a word. 

“Didn’t grandfather even say ‘Thank 
you’?” Joe asked Dr. Jarvis once, long 
afterward. 

“T didn’t hear him,’ said the doctor. His 
eyes twinkled and he looked at grandfather; 
then they both laughed. 


Somebody came up with a carriage and 


the doctor and grandfather and father and 
Uncle Jim all got in and started for home 

On the way they met grandmother and 

Norah, the cook, running down the street. 
Grandmother kissed father and Uncle Jim and 
cried and cried, and the boys hung on t 
her skirts and cried some more, and Norah 
threw her apron over her head an criec 
with them. ‘4 pa te 
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. “Bless my soul,” said grandfather, ‘this 
is certainly a moist occasion!’’? Grandmother 
always says there were tears in his eyes, too. 
Grandmother made Dr. Jarvis come into 
/ the house and sent Silas after some dry 
clothes. The doctor wore grandfather’s till 
his came. He must have looked queer! 
Then Norah gave them a splendid dinner. 

So every tenth of August Dr. Jarvis 
comes to dinner. He has missed only two 
times. Once he was in Europe and the other 
time he was at the Exposition in California; 
but both of those times he wrote long letters 
and grandfather read them at dinner. 

He married father and Uncle Jim and he 
christened Joe and me, and he says he’s 
going to marry us sometime; but Joe and 
I aren’t ever going to get married. We’re 
going to stay right in Harmony and look 


after mother; and every tenth of August 


Dr. Jarvis is coming to dinner. 


The Boy Who Was Ready. 


The boys’ line was perfect. 


square corner and filed triumphantly into 
Room Five. 
smile at her faithful little pupils, however. 


Her dimples were all ironed out, the twinkle 
in her eyes had vanished, and worst sign of 


all, there was a genuine criss-cross frown be- 
tween her eyes! : 
“How many boys are ready for something 
hard?” she demanded. * 
Twenty-four hands flew up. (There were 
just twenty-four boys in the school.) 
“Good!” exclaimed Miss Fay. ‘‘We can’t 
play in Mr. Foster’s field any more, boys. 
The principal got a letter from him last 
night. Now I want you boys to remind the 
little fellows to stay in the school-yard. I 
haven’t forgotten how you stopped the snow- 
balling last winter, and I shall count on you 
to help me.” 
The boys of Room Five tried to smile back 
loyally, but it was hard work. ‘There wasn’t 
any playground near the school, but for years 
the boys had spent their recesses in Mr. 
| Foster’s field, which was big enough for two 
baseball diamonds with room to spare for 
| other games. 
| Everybody was unhappy the first recess. 
The children were crowded in their own yard, 
and all they could do was to sit or stand 
3 around. Phil Rice, Bob Lowe, Tom Whitney, 
and several other boys sat on the steps and 
looked longingly at the woods in the distance. 
“Tet’s go to walk to-night right after 
school,” proposed Phil. 
“Tet’s,” agreed everybody in the group. 
Phil, Bob, Tom, and Jamie were the first 
. boys out that night. They waited a moment 
for Chester, who always mixed the “‘e”’ and 
ae ti As soon as he had written 


in receive. 

it ten times in yellow chalk on the blackboar 
he joined them, and the little troop started 
They followed Parker’s Brook for half a 
mile. Phil gathered specimens of any 
flower he didn’t know, and Bob picked an 
armful of black alder berries for the painting 

lesson the next day. Tom tried to catch a 
‘his hands and tumbled in head first. 
; used to duckings and laughed the 


With heads 
erect, chins tucked in, and backs as stiff and 
straight as broomsticks they turned a splendid 


Sunshiny Miss Fay did not 
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thrown back and he sniffed the air like a 


hound. “I smell smoke,” he announced. 
The others shook their heads. But Phil 
stood his ground. ‘‘It’s up in Mr. Foster’s 
woods. Let’s run up and see,’ 

“Don’t bother,’ argued Chester; ‘‘if 
we go up there we won’t have time to go 
through the cave.” 

‘““Mr. Foster is as mean as dirt,’ sput- 
tered Tom, “‘and I’m not going on his land, 
for one.” 

Phil didn’t say a word but sniffed the air 
again and started to make his way through 
the tangle of vines and bushes. ‘The other 
boys looked after him a moment and then 
followed on. It was hard climbing. The 
bank was steep and the way was obstructed 
by a growth of briers and brambles. 

Phil kept on doggedly and the others 
pressed on after him. They stopped a 
minute at the summit to get their breath, 
but Phil’s eyes shone like lamps. ‘‘’ There 
it is,” he shouted; “‘come on, boys!” 

It was only a little fire, but it was burn- 
ing brightly. In a few minutes it would 
have been beyond the boys’ control. Now 
they ground it under their heels, and soon 
the bright flames were conquered and only 
a heap of black ashes remained. 

““Good for you,” said a gruff old voice, 
and Mr. Foster came in sight. ‘‘I smelled 
that fire a mile away, but my legs aren’t as 
good as my nose. I thought the woods 
would be gone when I came.” 

He looked at the boys keenly. ‘‘I didn’t 
know boys were so useful.’”” He fumbled in 
his pocket and drew out a shabby old purse. 

“We don’t want any money,” Phil said 
promptly, ‘“‘but we’d like the right to play 
ball in your lot again.” 

“You've earned it,” said the old man. 
He scribbled a few words on his pad and 
gave it to Phil. ‘‘Give this to your teacher 
to-morrow.” So at the next recess all the 
boys of the school got together. ‘Hurrah 
for the boys of Room Five!” they shouted. 

Every boy cheered until he was obliged 
to stop for breath, and then Chester climbed 
the fence and waved his hands. ‘Three 
cheers for the boy who was ready and saw 
his chance,” he shouted. 

So the boys started cheering all over 
again until Phil sensibly reminded them that 
recess would be over and the new football 
untried— Mary Davis, in Sunday School 


Times. 


The Home Instinct in Birds. 


T. CLINTON BROCKWAY. 


The home instinct in birds and their seem- 
ing attachment to localities give a human 
touch to the study of the feathered tribe. 

In a bird-house set up by a family of my 
acquaintance a pair of bluebirds built a nest. 
After the little ones had flown, the birds 
disappeared. Nothing more was seen of them 
until time for the autumn flight to the south. 
One October day a little company of blue- 
birds was seen to alight on the bird-house, 
and one by one they went in to inspect it, 
as if wishing to nestle again under the old 
roof-tree before taking their long journey. 

One summer a pair of robins built their 
nest in an apple-tree in my dooryard, using 
for the foundation the ruins of an old nest. 

At my boyhood home, in a very old barn,— 
the massive beams were hewed by hand, be- 
fore the days of sawmills—from my earliest 
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recollection there has been a swallow’s nest 
upon a rafter. Every spring when the 
swallows returned that old nest was repaired, 
relined with feathers, and occupied. 

The last time I visited my old home I 
heard the twitter of young chimney-swallows 
in a nest in the same old chimney where this 
sound had first come to my bird conscious- 
ness years ago. It is a fair inference that the 
chimney-swifts will make that chimney their 
home as long as it stands. That same sum- 
mer, while I was wandering about familiar 
scenes by stream and woodland, I wondered 
if the phoebe-bird still built along the stream 
where years ago its nest could be found 
as surely as April was followed by May. 
I jumped across the brook and, looking up, 
under the eaves of roots and moss that 
overhung the bank of shale I found the nest 
from which the young had lately flown. 

Whether the bluebirds that inspected 
that bird-house were the ones to which 
it had been home earlier in the season cannot 
be proved, but doubtless they were; and 
the robins that built upon the ruins of the 
last year’s nest were the ones that had built 
it the year before, or perhaps one of the 
young ones reared there had brought its 
mate back to the site of the old nest. 

I could easily believe that the lineal de- 
scendants of the swallows which years before 
had plastered that first nest upon the rafter 
in the peak of the old barn were the ones I 
saw flying in and out of the open door, 
Then, too, I think that not only because they 
were chimney-swallows did the chirping in 
the chimney sound familiar, but because they 
had inherited that particular twitter from 
the birds that years before had first caused 
my boyhood mind to wonder. It was not 
only a good place for a phcebe’s nest; the 
pheebe-birds built at that particular spot 
along the bank of shale because by an in- 
herited instinct and an acquired attachment 
it was home. 

This homing instinct will explain the case 
of many sociable birds, as when purple 
martins occupy a colony house year after 
year, and the redwings return to the same 
cat-tail marsh, and the marsh-wrens build 
their summer villages in the reeds on the 
border of a pond. If my interpretation is 
correct, the spring migration means more 
than a long journey. It is home-coming. 


Neva ran down the street to catch up with 
Miss Wilson. All out of breath, she said, 
“T thought that was you, Miss Wilson, be- 
cause you looked so much alike.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. | 

Children in er form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-Presiwent, ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, TON BURR. 

Direecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Ru: A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. D, GENERAL SECRETARY, 

279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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The Gentle Art of Church Discipline. 


MARY FE. CHASE. 


I went to church yesterday. I sat in the 
old straight-backed pew which my great- 
grandfather bought one hundred years ago 
for his children and for his children’s children. 
The subject of the sermon was “The Indi- 
vidual and His Responsibility in the Present 
Crisis.’”’? It was practical instead of theoret- 
ical; religious, not in any sense theological; 
and I wondered as my gaze wandered from 
the daisy-clad fields back to the earnest face 
of the alert, young preacher how my great- 
grandfather would have like it. 

In the afternoon, being imbued with the 
spirit of contrast, I went to an old secretary 
in the garret, and drew from it a bundle of 
yellowed papers. They were documents 
relating to the ‘‘Congregational Church in 
B—, District of Maine.” Among them I 
found the following letter, written by Rev. 
Jonathan Fisher, for twenty-five years re- 
spected pastor of the above-mentioned 
church, and addressed to Mrs. Roxana Ray 
of the town of B—. ‘The letter is dated, 
May 3, 1817, and termed “‘A Letter of 
Admonition to Mrs. Roxana Ray.” It 
reads :— 


Madam: It is painful to me to have occa- 
sion to address you upon the subject which 
now calls forth my pen. If a sense of duty 
did not constrain me, I should omit the un- 
welcome task; but we are bound by cove- 
nant to give one another friendly warning, 
admonition, and reproof as the occasion may 
require. For some time before and some 
time after you made a profession of religion, 
I did hope that you had experienced a saving 
change. From all I could learn, it appeared 
that you kept your temper, uncomfortable 
as it naturally is, under a good measure of 
subjection. I expected it would be a trouble 
to you, and warned you of the danger, and 
exhorted you to watch against it with all dili- 
gence. I did not expect you would again 
allow yourself in such a long-continued and 
excessive indulgence of angry passions, as I 
am constrained to believe you have. 
‘When first called to converse with you 
upon the subject, I thought it expedient to 
use great mildness, hoping your heart might 
relent, and that you would be brought to 
see to some good effect the evil of your ways. 
I did hope that after a little reflection you 
would be humbled to the dust, and come 
again to the entertainment of a meek and 
amiable disposition. I am sorry that I have 
been disappointed. I now very much doubt 
whether you know what it is to be the subject 
of regeneration. The apostle teaches, ‘‘If 
any one have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His.’’ Christ says, ‘‘Learn of Me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart.’’ Where 
is your exhibition of the spirit of Christ? 
Where is that self-denial which the gospel 
requires? Where is that reverence, love, and 
submission to your husband which the word 
of God inculcates? Read Ephesians 5, from 
the middle to the end, and 1st Peter 3 to verse 
7, and meditate upon these places; com- 
pare then your own temper and spirit with 
what is there required. ; 

What pleasure can it give you to be an 
affliction to your husband? What satisfac- 
tion to be a vexation to the rest of the family? 
What do you think of setting such an example 
as you do before your children? Would you 
be the means of their eternal condemnation, 
are you prepared to answer for it in the Day 
of Judgment? Do you entertain no regard 
for the honor of religion? 
crucify the Son of God afresh, and to put 


Are you willing to 
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Him to open shame? Perhaps you may 
wish to be separated from your husband. In 
such case no doubt he would have the pru- 
dence to prevent you from involving him in 
debt; and he has an undoubted right to 
retain his children with him. How would it 
appear if you should withdraw from your 
bosom friend, move away, and live by your- 
self? Iam satisfied that in such case serious 
people would loathe the sight of you. Say 
what you will of your husband’s being deceit- 
ful, I have no idea but that if you were to a 
tolerable measure a dutiful wife to him, you 
would find him a tender, indulgent husband. 
But if you will persist in endeavoring to usurp 
authority over him, he will be perfectly justi- 
fied in resisting such an unwarrantable claim. 

You must not think that you can go vol- 
untarily into a state of separation from your 
husband consistently with the profession of 
Christianity, nor continue so consistently 
with being a Christian. In such case you 
must certainly be excluded from the Church 
of Christ on earth, and, without repentance, 
must be excluded from the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Even as it is, your conduct has 
been such, so unChristianlike, so long under 
the control of sinful passion, and so notorious 
has this been to the world that you must not 
expect to be tolerated long in the fellowship 
of the church without a serious, public ac- 
knowledgment of your fault, and a manifes- 
tation of a change for the better. 

You may say I use sharpness. I answer, 
I feel it now to be necessary. As the apostle 
says to the Galatians,—I am constrained to 
change my voice, for I stand in doubt of you. 
I contemplate you as on the verge of ruin, as 
in danger of being soon irrevocably hardened 
in your sins; sharp measures I believe to be 
necessary for your recovery. Gentle meas- 
ures have not succeeded. If sharp measures 
fail, I think you will be lost! 

““No man, having put his hand to the 
plough and looking back,” says the blessed 
Saviour, “‘is fit for the Kingdom of God!” 
In another place, He says, ‘‘ Remember Lot’s 
wife.’’ Looking back, she was turned into a 
pillar of salt. I solemnly protest unto you, 
that if you will be contentious, and will not 
obey the truth, indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish will soon overtake you 
and press upon you forever! The cup which 
you have filled for others, God will fill for 
you double. He will put it into the hands 
of those fallen spirits, who will delight to rule 
over you with vigor. They will vex you in 
every way and you will cry, yea howl, but 
you will find no relief—no, none forever! 

Dear Soul, what is the ground for the indul- 
gence of these angry passions? It is self-will; 
it is a propensity in us all by nature to wish 
to be supreme. This propensity manifests 
itself differently in different persons. When 
it issues in an angry, peevish temper, it is 
peculiarly troublesome, both to ourselves and 
to others. But self-will, in whatever way 
it may operate, must be brought into sub- 
jection; it must submit; it must be crucified; 
it must be destroyed, or it will destroy us; 
there is no other alternative. How awful 
was the resolve of the prince of devils, as 
expressed by Milton, ‘‘ Rather to reign in Hell 
than to serve in Heaven!” 

Madam, you must turn about, you must 
lead a new life, you must become of that 
frame of heart through which you may be a 
comfort to your husband, a blessing to your 
children, and a joy to your neighbors, or by 
and by you will be consigned to that world 
of darkness where, though wretched, you will 
not have the malicious consolation of reign- 
ing, but must serve with vigor in a state of 
most abject slavery. 

I do not wish you to be driven to despera- 
tion; but I do wish you might feel the awful 
impropriety of your conduct in such sense 
as you never yet have felt it, and reform, not 
in a merely hypocritical and momentary 


Sense, but with a reformation pleasant as the 
returning spring, and lasting as Eternity. 

Should you be led through the mercy of 
God to the exercise of true repentance, to 
that humility which is deep and sincere, and 
signify to the church in a proper manner a 
desire to wipe away the reproach you have 
cast upon religion, by an explicit, public 
profession of penitency, you will have oppor- 
tunity to do it, and I trust may be freely 
restored to our fellowship; otherwise the 
withered branch must be cut off. 

-If then the just judgment of God confirm 
the sentence of the church, and you be cut 
off at length by the hand of Divine Justice, 
what will be your state hereafter? You must 
dwell with everlasting burnings! And what 
is it to dwell with everlasting burnings? You 
don’t conceive what it is! You don’t realize 
it! You have almost no idea of it! Should 
you be destroyed, both soul and body in 
Hell, you will spend an awful eternity weep- 
ing and gnashing your teeth, and vehemently 
cursing your past folly! May Grace prevent 
it! Such is the prayer of 

Your friend and Pastor, 
JONATHAN FISHER. 


News and Notes from Overseas. 


REV. C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Swiss Sympathy for the United States. 


A prominent and influential Swiss clergy- 
man of German speech writes us under recent 
date: ‘‘The attitude of President Woodrow 
Wilson has met with my warmest sympathy, 
partly because he is an idealistic politician; 
then also because he is a Calvinist, and 
finally because he is an American. My 
heart has been at one with him, and the mis- 
conception and slander to which he has been 
exposed have awakened my regret and 
sorrow. ‘This misconception and abuse has 
unfortunately not been lacking in my own 
Fatherland. Let me dwell for a moment 
upon it. There has been some criticism in 
America, it would seem, upon the position 
assumed in this matter by Switzerland, and 
this not without reason. But it is not easy 
at such a distance to arrive at a just conclusion 
in this matter. 

“The immediate reference is, of course, to 
the so-called German Switzerland. The 
romanic (French-Italian) Swiss uphold Wilson 
and America with high enthusiasm. Of 
this many admirable testimonies have been 
given, which I could furnish you if they are 
desired. So far as German Switzerland is 
concerned I must regretfully admit that the 
imperial German influence, and that of the 
worst character, plays among us a fatal réle. 
It has obtained control of the largest part of 
the public press. Our authorities also do 
not occupy that independent and exalted 
position which we could wish for them. 3 

“But while this is to be admitted, it is 
nevertheless also the fact that an intellectual 
and moral élite in German Switzerland is 
jubilant in its support of President Wilson 
and America. 

“This élite is by no means small; so that, — 
if all this is taken into account, one may say 
that the majority of the Swiss people are 
on your side, that, at least, the real, the true 
Switzerland—that is, the Switzerland which 
is possessed by the Swiss ideal and mission— 
stands by you, and fights and suffers with 
you. This Switzerland deserves to be com- 
confided in, and to be accepted as the Switzer-_ P 
land; not that element among us which is 
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momentarily blinded and obsessed. I beg 
you to become the champion of this view of 
the relation between our two republics as 
you may have opportunity. Be assured of 
our gratitude for such a service.’ 


Preparing the Way for Language Union. 


The recent death of Dr. Ludwig Zamenhof, 
the inventor of Esperanto, as well as the 
practical linguistic difficulties attending the 
intercourse of the Allies in the present world- 
war, have brought the question of a universal 
language into prominence. An association 
for the creation of standard auxiliary inter- 
national language has its headquarters in 
Berne, Switzerland. It maintains the 


strictest neutrality in regard to existing 


systems, such as Esperanto, I do, etc., and 
hopes to prepare the way for a Universal 
Language Union between the various nations, 
and supported by them, and to create a 
bureau whose duty shall be, acting for the 
Union, to introduce, develop, and apply an 
officially recognized international auxiliary 
language. Information concerning the 
matter may be obtained from Gilbert H. 
Richardson, The Gables, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 


German Intellectuals Act Hastily. 


Sir Oliver Lodge makes public through the 
London Times, an extremely significant 
letter which has been transmitted to him by 
the recipient, Prof. H. A. Lorentz, of the 
University of Leiden, Holland. The letter 
was written by the eminent German physicist, 
Prof. Dr. Max Planck of the University of 
Berlin, who says that the well-known appeal 
to the ‘“‘ World of Culture, signed by ninety- 
three German scholars and artists, and pub- 
lished in August, 1914, has, owing to the 
terms in which it was drawn up, led to mis- 
taken conceptions as to the attitude of the 
signatories, as I have repeatedly discovered 
to my regret. According to my personal 
view, which, as I know, is in all essentials 
shared by many of my colleagues (for ex- 
ample, by Adolf von Harnack, Walter Nernst, 
Wilhelm Walder, Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
MoOllendorff), that appeal, which reflects the 
patriotic excitement of the first weeks of 
war, was intended to signify and could 
signify nothing but an act of defence—above 
all, of protection of the German Army 
against the bitter accusations brought against 
it—and an explicit declaration that the 
scholars and artists of Germany refuse to 
separate their cause from the cause of the 
German Army!”’ 

Prof. Planck goes on to say that German 
scholars cannot be responsible for every 
single action of every German, whether in 
war or in peace, and declares that he is glad 
to be able to assert this with emphasis. “‘ But 


' what I especially desire to insist on to you in 


particular is the firm conviction, which even 
the ences of the present war can never 
shake, t there are regions of the intellect- 


“ual and moral world which lie outside the 


struggle of nations, and that an honorable 
co-operation in the maintenance of these 
international cultural values, and also no 
ence fe temubers- of “an 
i state, are. not inconsistent with 
- ae and energetic work for one’s 


It “wll be recalled that another eminent 
lar, Prof. Dr. Schwalbe, head 
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of the medical faculty of the University of 
Strassburg, withdrew his signature from the 
document named on learning that he had 
been .misinformed by the German military 
authorities as to the origin of the war. He 
had been told that the first breach of inter- 
national peace had been committed by French 
airmen in an attack on Nuremburg, in which 
women and children had been killed and 
wounded and that the German declaration of 
war followed in consequence. Dr. Schwalbe 
has since discovered that this statement was 
absolutely false, and hence declines any 
further responsibility for the address of the 
“Tntellectuals’’ referred to. 

It is understood that others who signed it 
are now of the same mind and regret the 
hasty, ill-considered action into which they 
were led by their patriotic enthusiasm at the 
opening of the war. 

Professors Adolf Von Harnack and Ernst 
Troeltsch, of Berlin University are among the 


signers of an earnest appeal in behalf of 


universal suffrage in Germany, which appears 
in the public press. : 


Zuricher Cites Seven Causes of World War. 


Samuel Zurlinden was, up to 1914, the 
editor of a Zurich, Switzerland, newspaper. 
He is also author of a notable History of the 
City of Zurich during the past One Hundred 
Years, a splendidly printed and illustrated 
work which is distinguished by its fairness 
and wealth of material. He has recently 
undertaken to write a history of the world- 
war,. which is to extend to three or four 
volumes. The first volume, with the sub- 
title “Preliminary Survey from a Swiss 
Standpoint,” is already published, and treats 
in 532 large octavo pages of the sources or 
causes of the war. ‘These, according to 
Zurlinden, are sevenfold: 1. Human Nature; 
2. The War Superstition; 3. The Principle 
of Authority; 4. Secret Diplomacy; 5. Mili- 
tarism; 6. Imperialism; 7. War ‘Theology. 
Of these the chapters on militarism are the 
most extended. While the author professes 
to treat of his subject from a neutral Swiss 
point of view, his conclusions lead him to 
favor the Entente as against the Central 
Powers. His criticism of the policies and 
aims of the latter is often very severe. His 
standpoint is throughout democratic and 
pacifist. It will be noticed that other leading 
causes for the war, such as economic greed 
and exploitation, national competition, and 
racial antipathies, are not included in the 
author’s enumeration. 


In Loving Gratitude, After Forty Years. 


At a meeting attended by over a thousand 
souls the members of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj in Calcutta recently presented their 
venerable senior minister, Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri, the most learned, able, and influential 
of the Hindu Theistic leaders now living, 
with an address of gratitude and affection in 
recognition of his forty years of service in 
the Brahmo cause. After paying tribute to 
his abilities and character, the address 
continues :— 

“Tt is impossible to express in words the 
deep thought, the untiring labor, and the 
whole-hearted devotion with which you 
helped in the establishment of the Sadharan 
Brahmo-Somaj and have since been serving 
it. Your eloquent addresses and touching 
discourses, your fervent prayers, your poems, 
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novels, and essays, illumined by the light of 
genius and full of the sweet perfume of holi- 
ness, and your religious books, well-reasoned 
and filled with high sentiments, are all draw- 
ing hundreds of men and women to the pure 
doctrines and high ideals of the Brahmo 
Somaj. 

“Your lifelong endeavor to promote 
depth of thought, largeness of love, firmness 
of faith, and purity of character in the 
Brahmo Somaj has very few parallels. Your 
loving activity is visible in every kind of 
work for the welfare of the Somaj. In the 
rules and constitution of our Somaj, in our 
educational institutions, in our periodicals, 
in our institutions for spiritual culture and 
religious teaching, in our mission work and 
missionary organizations, in our endeavors 
after helping the poor, and in all other philan- 
thropic efforts, the influence of your love and 
enthusiasm is most conspicuous. Indifferent 
to broken health and the infirmities of old 
age, you are absorbed day and night in think- 
ing of our welfare and are serving your 
church with restless energy.” 

The liberal religious fellowship of the West 
unites with its Eastern co-religionists in this 
expression of sympathy and good-will, and 
the prayer that their honored leader may be 
preserved for many years to come to per- 
petuate the influence of his devout and de- 
voted life and inspiring teachings. 


Wonderful Life of a Social Pioneer. 


Another eminent Hindu reformer and 
benefactor, Sevabrata Sasipauda, a pioneer 
in social causes and founder of the Devalaya, 
an institution for the comparative-study and 
reconciliation of the religions of mankind, 
was given a reception in Calcutta recently 
which was attended by a representative body 
of Indian scholars and public men. The 
title of Brahmarshi, perhaps the highest 
distinction a sage in the olden time could 
aspire to, was conferred upon this venerable 
and beloved man, crowning his life of service 
and munificence. It was Sasipada who, 
half a century ago, when social reforms were 
hardly known in India, began elevating the 
condition of woman on new lines. He 
opened various ways for bettering the condi- 
tion of the unfortunate and ill-treated Hindu 
widows, and was almost the first to turn his 
thought toward improving the condition of 
laborers and the working classes. He 
established for them schools and a Working 
Men’s Institute. He labored equally for the 
social uplift of the Mahometans, and opened 
schools for them. He fought for temperance, 
he opened a savings bank, he promoted the 
kindergarten system of child education, and 
was the founder of the Sanitary Improve- 
ment Society. 

He gave generously of his substance, and 
even more generously of his own strength. 
More recently he has bestowed his home in 
Calcutta to be a centre of Brahmo and 
world-religious influence, its doors and halls 
open to all denominations and devout per- 
sons, with the single condition that no one 
shall be allowed to speak unkindly or harshly 
of other forms of faith and worship. The 
closing years of his life find him still active 
in the promotion of the high ideals and faith- . 
ful service to which his youth was dedicated, 
the object of universal esteem and affection 
in which we of the West may whole-heartedly 
join. 
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“We Return Your Sons.” 


For the first time, probably, in the his- 
tory of our Army and Navy, the secretaries 
of the departments have officially assumed 
moral obligations to soldiers and sailors. 
Not merely are Secretaries Baker and 
Daniels safeguarding the youth of the 
land enlisting for service from all forms 
of vice and evil influence, but they are bring- 
ing the most vigilant and drastic measures, 
with their tremendous authority, to bear 
upon any miserable creatures who traffic in 
the bodies and souls of young men thrust 
into the new and peculiarly dangerous ex- 
periences of soldiering. Secretary Daniels 
of the Navy has given his pledge to the 
mothers of the land that the sons they send 
will get every protection. Clean living and 
a sacred regard for the welfare of their souls 
is included to-day in the military of the 
United States of America. Mr. Daniels 
writes in Association Men:— 


Of all the responsibilities, in these hours 
of heavy responsibilities, that are laid upon 
the civilian heads of the Army and Navy, 
there is, after all, no responsibility more 
weighty, more solemn, more fraught with 
terrible results if evaded, than the responsi- 
bility of acting in a mother’s place toward 
these splendid youths on whom the nation 
rests its hope of existence. 

The young sailor or soldier of to-day will 
form no small part of the nation’s very life- 
blood in the times of peace following. To 
consider now their moral as well as their 
physical well-being is not the narrow view, 
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they did to occupy their time. When I 
first took up this matter with the State 
authorities, it was referred to the Newport 
officials for a report. The reply was one 
of mild wonder at my questions, and a frank 
and ingenuous admission that it was true 
that there were gambling resorts and houses 
of ill-fame, easily accessible to any youth 
with money in his pocket, but that, on the 
whole, conditions were very satisfactory for 
a training camp, because there were ‘‘no 
more houses of prostitution than usual,” 
although it was admitted that, perhaps, 
there were more occupants thereof. 

An immediate request was made upon 
the Governor to suppress the gambling- 
joint, the illicit drinking-place, and the 
house of prostitution, to make it, in short, 
as difficult for the young man to do wrong 
as it would be were he at home. So far, 
this request has been acceded to, but the 
mothers of the country need have no fear 
that we will let the good work already done 
become a mere spasm of virtue under duress. 
There has been established a new order of 
things at Newport that will remain so long 
as the Navy remains there. Either the 
naval establishment there or the bawdy- 
house will go. 

As for those who seek to make profit by 
selling liquor against the law to men in uni- 
form, the hand of justice will fall so suddenly 
and so heavily as to make it the most un- 
profitable trade in existence. 

There are no finer young men in the world 
than those in the ranks now. We are going 
to continue to be proud of them, and, I 
hope, to be proud of ourselves, when this 
war is over, that we have so well deserved 
the confidence placed in us by the mothers 
of the country. 


it is the broad view, the big, far-sighted |: 


view of things. I have no patience with 
those who sneer at any attempt to keep our 
young men as sound in mind as they are in 
body, to send them back as worthy to be- 
come the leaders of the nation in times of 
peace as if they had not had the horrible 
experiences of war, because there is no view 
so utterly one-sided, so utterly unmilitary 
in the biggest sense of the word, so ostrich- 
like, so entirely opportunistic, petty, and 
contemptible, as the attitude which con- 
siders these boys as so much ‘‘ cannon fodder,”’ 
to be drilled with gun and bayonet,-to be 
taught to obey military commands, and 
then, through neglect of their moral well- 
beiag, to be thrown back upon their country 
after the war, debased in morals, broken in 
health, a poison in our body politic, instead 
of a strong, invigorating new life. That is 
the policy which those who are arguing that 
we should ignore matters of morality would 
have us seriously consider. 

Napoleon has said that ‘“‘an army travels 
on its belly’’; it is equally true that it fights 
with its soul. No army of degenerates 
could win in the gruelling test of endurance 
of modern warfare against an army of clean, 
fresh young manhood, with all their vigor 
of mind and body unimpaired. We must 
be able to say to the mothers of the country 
when the war is over, ‘‘ We return your sons, 
made strong by suffering, made wise by 
discipline, no longer youths, but men, tried 
in the fierce flame of war, as worthy of their 
place in your family circle as they were 
when they left home.’ So much for the 
theory. What have we done in the Navy 
a Army to put this theory into prac- 
tice? 

Perhaps the practical example of Newport 
is the best answer, not that Newport was 
in any way a modern Sodom, not that it 
" was a crying scandal of the nation, but 
rather because it represented in its view- 
point and its morals the careless indifference 
of so many of our cities toward those who 
are strangers within their gates as to what 


The Passing of Three Great Preachers. 


E. BASIG LUPTON. 


England’s loss by death within the limits 
of a few months of three such advanced 
Christian preachers as Stopford Augustus 
Brooke, William E. Addis, and William 
Henry Fremantle must constitute an almost 
unique event. ‘The first two were occupants 
of Unitarian pulpits for a part of their 
respective careers, and the last-named re- 
garded our faith with much friendliness. 
On various occasions the present writer 
had the privilege of listening to each of 
these three preachers in the pulpit. 

Stopford Brooke must undoubtedly be 
considered to have been the most forceful 
of the three. His was a compelling per- 
sonality. Queen Victoria, having heard so 
many able preachers in the course of her 
life, became an excellent judge of a man’s 
preaching powers, and she selected Stopford 
Brooke as one of her chaplains. He was 
a broad-shouldered, handsome man of a 
somewhat rugged appearance, and he had 
not the appearance of a typical parson. 
Whether or not he had kissed the Blarney 
stone in his youth, he was certainly pos- 
sessed. of the kind of attractive eloquence 
that has long been associated with the sons 
of Erin. An Irishman by birth, he gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Dublin, and was 
for more than thirty years an Anglican 
clergyman, during the latter portion of 
which time he held the incumbency of 
Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury. This place 
of worship in Central London was singular 
in being partially independent of episcopal 
control, and in not having an assigned 


parochial district in the metropolis. Here] At the Deanery of Ripon « 
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Mr. Brooke drew from all quarters of the 
town a congregation who were attracted 
by his eloquently expounded views and his 
modern theological doctrines, touched by 
an uplifting spirituality. 

Gradually Mr. Brooke’s standpoint be- 
came broader, until the climax was reached 
in 1880 when he joined the Unitarians. He 
was in the unique position of being able 
to retain both his pulpit and the bulk of 
his congregation; and thenceforward the 
building ranked as one of the Unitarian 
chapels of London, until it was finally de- 
molished for street improvements more than 
twenty years ago. Thereafter Mr. Brooke 
was without permanent pastoral charge. He 
was very welcome as a pulpit supply, and 
throughout the country he could always 
draw large congregations. 

Mr. Brooke’s literary output was varied 
and extensive. Works on English litera- 
ture, biography, collections of sermons, and 
hymn-writing all claimed his active pen. 
His selection of the poems of Shelley, with 
the illuminating and discriminating preface, 
constitutes an admirable help to the study 
of one of England’s greatest poets. Mr. 
Brooke’s Primer of English Literature ob- 
tained the singular advantage of a review 
by Matthew Arnold, the article being re- 
printed in Mr. Arnold’s volume entitled 
“Mixed Essays.” Dr. Stopford Brooke 
died about a year ago. He had been pre- 
sented with an honorary LL.D. degree by 
his Alma Mater, and he lived to see his son- 
in-law, Dr. Jacks, in the post of principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. 

Dr. Fremantle possessed the initial ad- 
vantages of high birth and great natural 
endowments. He further enjoyed the bene- 
fits accruing from an education at Eton and 
Oxford. He gained much distinction at the 
University, and was elected to the fellow- 
ship of two of the leading colleges. Choos- 
ing the Church as his profession, his career 
was a series of successes, including the hold- 
ing of a Canonry at Canterbury, and culmi- 
nating with the Deanery of Ripon. His 
literary output was considerable, and it 
marked him as a man of broad outlook and 
penetrating thought. 

Dr. Fremantle while a Canon of Canter- 
bury from time to time in his publications 
expounded theological views that in some 
respects coincided with the Unitarian stand- 
point, and he came to be regarded as almost 
a fellow-worker by members of the denom- 
ination. When the new buildings of Man- 
chester College were opened at Oxford in 
the year 1893, he was one of the very few 
Anglican clergy to whom a special invita- 
tion to attend the ceremony was proffered, 
and he was present among the notable 
people assembled on that occasion. In the 
course of his speech at the luncheon he 
joined with certain other residents in wel- 
coming the College to a new home in Oxford. 
Speaking of Priestley, Channing, and Mar- 
tineau, he said: ‘‘We cannot but feel that 
we owe a great debt of gratitude to the. 
community to which they belonged. As 
Christians we welcome them as_ brother 
Christians, as Churchmen we welcome them 
as brother Churchmen, for the Church ac- 
cording to her own formularies, is all who 
profess and call themselves Christians”; 
and he proceeded to say that Unita 
were pre-eminent in their desire for tru 
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tarian ministers were honored guests, and 
the Dean on one occasion welcomed there 
Mr. Mozoomdar of the Brahmo-Somaj. 
These associations with Unitarians were 
mostly of a somewhat private character; 
but the Dean was destined to come out into 
the limelight of journalistic controversy, for 
in the course of a series of theological lec- 
tures he expressed doubts concerning the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth. It was per- 
haps a somewhat remarkable sign of the 
times that any one holding high office in the 
Anglican Church could publicly propound 
such views, and that the public surprise was 
of a mild character and of short duration. 
The present writer some twenty years ago 
heard the Dean preach an Easter Sunday 
sermon in Ripon Cathedral, in the course 
of which he dealt almost exclusively with 
the spiritual ideas suggested by the Resur- 
rection story, and seemed to attach no 
importance to the question whether one 
should believe or disbelieve in it as an actual 
historical event. 
It is an interesting subject of controversy 
whether a man holding the advanced views 
that Dr. Fremantle undoubtedly. enter- 
‘tained, should remain in the Anglican 
Church. Apart from an authoritative deci- 
sion on this difficult question, it would 
doubtless be freely admitted that the late 
Dean of Ripon did a great work for English 
religious thought, and that he was admired 
by the men best in all the sects. It was an 
interesting circumstance that during the 
greater part of his time at Ripon his bishop 
was Dr. Boyd Carpenter, a man of some- 
what similar breadth of view, and one of 
the foremost preachers in the. Anglican 
Church. 
The Irishman and the Englishman having 
been dealt with, we now come to the Scots- 
man. William E. Addis was born in Edin- 
burgh, the son of a minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland. His school was Mer- 
chiston Castle in the suburbs of Edinburgh, 
a noted educational establishment, and re- 
membered as the home of John Napier, the 
inventor of logarithms. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to the University of Glasgow, and 
after completing his course at that seat of 
learning he obtained a Snell Exhibition to 
Balliol College, Oxford. At the English 
university he gained the distinction of a 
double first in Moderations and the Final 
Classical school. 
It is not easy for one person to understand 
the mental processes of another in matters 
of theology. The influence of surrounding 
eee to acting on a susceptible nature 
a force to be taken into consideration. 
The esthetic environment of public worship 
at Oxford, forming as it doubtless did a 
strong contrast to the stern simplicity of the 
Sunday services of his boyhood, may prob- 
ably have been felt by Mr. Addis as supply- 
ing a long-felt want of his inner nature. 
Certain it is that he in those days travelled 
to the extreme limit of ornate ritualism by 
becoming a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. For twenty-two years he re- 
| eit Roman" Commaion as a 
a. a priest, a teacher, and a writer. 
> Dictionary by Thomas Arnold 
ie er P= curd $0 as 
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of approach to the Divine Being. Joining 
the Unitarians, he continued in his new 
connection for some twelve years, first as 
minister at Nottingham, and afterward as 
tutor at Manchester College, Oxford, and 
as warden of Addis Hall, a residence for 
students of the College. At the end of that 
time he was admitted to the orders of the 
Anglican Church, and obtained a license 
from the bishop to officiate in the diocese 
of Oxford. 

The question then arose whether it was 
desirable for the authorities to retain Mr. 
Addis on the staff of Manchester College. 
There was no doubt as to the efficiency of 
his teaching, and his good influence on the 
students, or as to the friendly relations main- 
tained: with other members of the staff. It 
was also in accordance with the traditions 
of the College that no inquisitorial treatment 
should occur within its precincts; and it 
was consequently decided by a large ma- 
jority to retain the services of Mr. Addis 
on the staff. For nine years longer, there- 
fore, he held ‘his college office, though he 
ceased to take his turn of officiating at the 
services in the college chapel. He resigned 
his post in the College on being presented 
to a benefice in the Kensington district of 
London. His work in this metropolitan 
parish was the last that he undertook, and 
it may possibly have overtaxed his strength, 
for he finally retired after an incumbency 
of six years. His recent death shortly after 
his retirement was due to a street accident. 

Mr. Addis was less known to the English 
public than either Stopford Brooke or Dean 
Fremantle, but as an instructor of young 
men preparing for the Unitarian ministry 
he probably exercised a greater influence 
for good within the denomination than 
either of the other two. 


Food Saving No Longer Academic. 


CONFERENCE AT AMHERST, MAss., STRIKES 
PropLE WHERE THEY LIVE. 


The importance of food saving, once more 
or less academic to most people, came to its 
own in the remarkably interesting and well- 
attended conference on rural organization 
at Amherst, Mass., Monday and Tuesday, 
July 30 and 31, under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. It is 
an old subject to the conference, and not 
always heartening, but this year it has an 
unprecedented meaning. It strikes people 
where they live. To match the needs of 
the time the addresses and discussions were 
unusually well done. Never were the words 
of a conference less liable to the insinuation 
that the speakers were more interested in 
conversation than in conservation, as one 
speaker humorously remarked. The two 
days were made up of worth-while things 
done in many different directions, and 
sound, practicable advice on what to do. 

The meeting of the ministers, to discuss 
their phase of the problem, was poorly at- 
tended. The sessions were under the au- 
spices of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, and were especially in the in- 
terest of the rural parishes. The devo- 
tional part of the meetings was in charge 
of Rev. Clarence F. Swift, D.D., of Fall 
River, Mass., who was ably seconded by 
several Amherst ministers, Rev. S. Paul 
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Jefferson, Dr. Elmer F. Newell, Rev. Hervey 
C. Parkes. 

Dr. Paul L. Vogt, Head of the Rural De- 
partment of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, spoke twice, on “The 
Challenge of Rural Life,” and ‘Some Tried 
Methods in Rural Church Work.’ Dr. 
Vogt has had much experience, especially 
in the West, and takes a hopeful view of 
country life in general. One of the best 
and most practical addresses was by Rev. 
Howard F. Legg, pastor of the Federated 
Church of Wilbraham, Mass. Here is the 
story of the gradual merging of a Methodist 
and Congregational church under wise lead- 
ership, so that the best elements in both are 
conserved, and the church has become in 
fact a community church. The economic 
and social, as well as the religious life of the 
town has been greatly improved by the 
union, Rev. Margaret Barnard, of Ber- 
nardston, representing the Rural Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, spoke on the ‘‘ Hopeful Side of the 
Country Church Problem.’ Miss Barnard 
said in part: — 

“There has been so much pessimism in 
regard to the country church that it is 
pleasant to discuss the hopeful side. The 
first and most important element is that 
the entire world is at last realizing the worth 
of agriculture. It must have a food supply. 
To have food, there must be trained workers, 
and to induce them to remain in the country, 
there must be reasonable remuneration and 
good living conditions. So all eyes are turn- 
ing to the country. 

“The second hopeful element is that so 
many men and women in all walks of life 
are studying the problem of the country 
church, not ministers alone, but economists, 
social workers, and others. Thirdly, there 
is great unanimity of opinion among the 
best thinkers as to conditions and needs. 
Fourthly, all are recognizing the fact that 
the church is dependent for its existence on 
social and economic, as well as religious 
forces. No church can be spiritually suc- 
cessful in a community that is ecomonically 
decadent. Fifthly, the church is awaking 
to this great need, and is interesting itself 
in many instances in the economic and social 
life of the community.” 

Many ministers and churches were men- 
tioned which are exemplifying this spirit. 

“There is a gradual getting together,” 
continued Miss Barnard. ‘‘Despite much 
narrowness, there is developing a spirit 
which is bringing the churches closer to- 
gether for the service of the community. In 
some cases, as at Wilbraham, this takes the 
method of federation. In others, as at 
Bernardston, it takes the form of uniting 
for special services, or wherever union will 
help the higher life of the community. 

“The two great difficulties in the rehabili- 
tation of the country church are financial 
weakness and lack of leadership. If eco- 
nomic conditions improve in the country, 
then the financial side of the church life will 
improve. It will also be aided by federa- 
tion wherever that is practicable. Leaders 
may be found by encouraging men and 
women to see the great challenge of the 
country church, its great opportunities and 
its great rewards. The divinity schools 
should have special training for this work, 
and should encourage students to take it up 
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as their life work. ‘The welfare of the coun- 
try concerns every one.” 

The State Conference on Food Supply 
followed the Ministers’ meeting. Mr. R. 
W. Merrick of Quincy gave a most enter- 
taining account of the public market which 
has been opened there. President Charles 
R. Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, 
showed plainly present conditions, and what 
our part must be in conserving the world 
resources. President Van Hise made great 
figures seem real and concrete: 

“There is no question that at the present 
time there is a shortage of food for the en- 
tire civilized world such as has not occurred 
in modern times,’ he said. ‘‘The most im- 
portant of the foods in which there is a 
shortage are wheat, sugar and meats and 
fats. 

“This year the Argentine wheat crop was 
nearly 100,000,000 bushels short. Russian 
wheat is wholly unavailable outside of Russia. 
Last year the United States wheat crop was 
short of an average crop by nearly 100,000,000 
bushels, and Canada produced little more 
than a half-crop. The result is that the 
reserve of wheat in this country at the be- 
ginning of the harvest is very small, some- 
what more than 150,000,000 bushels. ‘This 
is but a fraction of the amount ordinarily 
available. 

“The wheat crop of the United States is 
estimated at 678,000,000 bushels. The 
Canadian crop will again probably be short 
because of insufficient labor. It may be 
conservatively estimated at 250,000,000 
bushels. This makes a total for the United 
States and Canada of 928,000,000 bushels. 
Normally, the quantity of wheat used for 
flour in the United States and Canada is 
about 555,000,000 bushels. For seed and 
other industries another 100,000,000 bushels 
will be required. ‘This would allow for ex- 
portation to the allies from North America 
278,000,000 bushels. The allies need 550,- 
000,000 bushels. 

“The vast shortage of the fundamental 
food products of wheat, sugar, meats and fats 
shows the seriousness of the problem which 
confronts us. 

“T ask that the great group of influential 
men and women in this convention do every- 
thing possible in order to make the nation 
appreciate the absolute necessity for the 
adoption of a_conservative readjusted food 
program as one of the imperatively essential 
steps which are necessary to maintain in 
this world the principles of freedom and 
democracy, upon which this nation is 
founded.” 

Mr. Merrick said :— 

“The presence of from 7,000 to 10,000 
employes of the Fore River shipbuilding 
company in Quincy gave rise to many pro- 
blems in food production and conservation. 
Five thousand home gardens, from the back- 
yard size up to four acres and averaging one- 
eighth of an acre have been efficiently super- 
vised by experienced gardeners in each ward. 
A public canning station has been started to 
care for the surplus garden products. A 
public market for vegetable products has 
been inaugurated. Over $1,000 worth of 
garden products were disposed of in the first 
three days.”’ 

The subject of conservation through mar- 
keting was handled by Dr. Alexander E. 
Cance of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. He said the householding business 
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is the largest single business in Massachu- 
setts. Its purchases amount to $450,000,000 
most of which are made by women. Ten 
per cent. or $50,000,000, might easily be 
saved in buying. Erwin H. Forbush of the 
Worcester County Farm Bureau described the 
handling of the labor problems of that 
county. Three hundred and fifty men and 
boys have been’ placed on farms with very 
satisfactory results. College and high school 
boys have made good as farm laborers. 

The evening session of the conference was 
devoted to a discussion of boys’ and girls’ 
club work, under the direction of C. J. New- 
vill, assistant director of boys’ and girls’ 
club work for the United States Department 
of Agriculture. ‘Over $1,000,000 was made 
last year by members of the clubs,” de- 
clared Mr. Newvill. But the real work of 
the club lies in the building of character.” 

Prof. W. H. D. Meyer of the Framingham 
Normal School, in describing the work of the 
girls of his school, stated that each year 25 
students plant one acre each and put the 
product into glass and-tin containers. The 
story of a factory project in food produc- 
tion which brought 300 employes back to 
the land was told by C. H. Kitchin of the 
American Woolen Company of Rochdale. 

Dean Sarah Louise Arnold of Simmons 
College, chairman of the Massachusetts 
women’s committee on food conservation, 
said in part:— 

“The first work of the Massachusetts 
women’s committee on food conservation 
was to survey the agencies already carrying 
on food conservation work. Co-operation 
of the school superintendents of the state was 
sought and a generous response resulted. 
Home economies is taught in only half of 
the schools of the state, and is largely an 
elective study. 

“The establishment of food thrift centers 
is absolutely essential to the success of the 
food conservation movement. The com- 
munity canning center, where surplus garden 
products are canned at cost, is one very effi- 
cient type. Some communities are main- 
taining information bureaus. Friendly and 
intimate instruction is given by the expert 
in charge. The school as a community 
center offering evening and Saturday in- 
struction to house-wives can be a constant 
source of inspiration. Study groups and 
neighborhood clubs should be established 
where individual problems may be more 
easily studied and solved.” M. B. B. 
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In Brazil there are 167 organized Baptist 
churches, 443 places of worship, 13,500 com- 
municants, 183 Sunday-schools with nearly 
8,000 pupils, 46 day-schools with 1,473 
students, and one college with 245 students. 
Other Protestant denominations are equally 
well represented. Even the Unitarian body 
is taking a mild interest in the religious 
future of the country. There are about 
150,000 Protestants in Brazil. 
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HOTEL LENOX, ee of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $3; with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, mince, 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 
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Announcements. 


The preacher at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Sunday morning, August 12, is 
Rey. John D. Reid, St. Paul, Minn. 


Rev. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., will preach at 
the First Parish Church in Dorchester, - 
Meeting House Hill, Sunday, August 12. 


First Parish, Milton: Morning service at 
eleven o’clock, Sunday, August 12. Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Lincoln, Neb., will preach. 


Sunday morning, August 12, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes will preach at the Church 
of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


In the Church of the Saviour (First), 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Rev. Roger S. Forbes, Dorchester, 
Mass., will preach August 12. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, in the First 
Unitarian Church, Sunday morning, August 
12, at eleven o’clock, Rev. James A. Fairley, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., will preach. All are 
welcome. 


WANTED.—Good adoption home for attractive oe . 
year-old boy. Inheritance good. Apply New Bedford 
Childcen s Aid Society, 12 Market Street, New Bedford, 

ass. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
pe terhg 3 and able to retain her infant in her personal 


ia without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants neo pd enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With miany we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those eoqniing, jngitatpee! Oe 

resident: Mrs. a 'D. Sheffield 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Mascaro hor Avenue, Boston, Mass 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the , Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16. 630), corner of 

Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 

Chapel. The church is open week-days from g to 7. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner ot 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 


Maxwell, minister. Union services with King’s 
and the First a at King’ s Chapel, Sundays at 10.30 
until September 30. Church building open » 10 to 4. 


Entrance at 874 acon Street. 

KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), ae of Tremont id 
School Streets. First and Second Churches unite at 
King’s Chapel for summer. Dr. Howard N. Brown of 
King’s Chapel will preach. Morning service at 10.30 AM. 
Open daily, 9 to 12. 


chester. ara Kirsopp D.D tts 
Schoo], will preach. Subject, “Man and Ii ye 
Morning service at 11. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor-— 
SS Ome imate 


loyal friends of this country. 


dence”; 

Louisville, 

_ Jesus.” Rev. J. A. C. F. Auer, who has just 
closed his’ ministry at Wheeling, W. Va., 


The preacher in the union service in the 
First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., at 
10.30 A.M., on August 12 will be Rev. James 


F. Albion, D.D., Portland, Me. 


On Sunday, August 12, Rev. John Baltzly, 


- Plainfield, N.J., will preach in the First Par- 


ish, Concord, Mass. 


Churches. 


Irnaca, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Howard A. Pease: Summer services, 
conducted by the minister during the Cor- 
nell Summer School, have been largely at- 
tended. Sermons on the following topics 
have been delivered under the general head- 
ing, ‘‘The Religious Messages of some Re- 
cent Books’’: July 15, ‘“‘In the Wilderness”’ 
by Robert Hitchens,—a study of sin; July 
22, “Within” by Sir Francis Younghus- 
band,—a study of suffering; July 29, “Mr. 
Britling’s Religion’; August 5, ‘The Gos- 
pel According to Bernard Shaw.” On 
August 12 the subject is “‘What is a Chris- 
tian?” by John W. Powell. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore: When Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilmore returned from an automobile ride 
on the evening of July 26, they found the 
Unitarian parsonage surrounded by motor 
ears, large and small. They thought there 
must have been an accident, especially as 
they saw lights and people within. Upon 
entering the house, they discovered, instead 
of the injured person or persons they had 
feared to see, some seventy parishioners 
who had come to give them a surprise party. 
An enjoyable evening followed. Light re- 
freshments were served and expressions of 
genuine affection and good-will were extended 
to Rev. Gilmore and his family. On the 
evening of July 28, members of the Unitarian 
Society had the privilege of meeting at the 
parsonage, by the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilmore, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, whom 
the people here as elsewhere have learned 
to regard as one of the leading clergymen, 
as well as one of the most genial men and 
Dr. Eliot 
had been attending the conference at Lake 
Geneva, and came to Madison in the interests 
of the Unitarian church and its pastor for 
seventeen years. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. Henry T. Secrist: 
This church is being kept open on the Sun- 
days of July and August covered by the 
Institutes of Religious Education and Social 
Service at the Theological School. The 


‘minister, Rev. Hehry T. Secrist, is remain- 


ing in the city during the summer and is in 
charge. Visiting ministers have preached 
as follows: Dr. William Byron Forbush, 
“Tmmortality in War-time’; Rev. William 
I. Lawrance, formerly minister of the church, 
“The Earth is the Lord’s”’; Rev. J. W. Mac- 
donald, of West Upton, Mass: ., ‘Indepen- 
Rev. Dilworth R. Lupton, of 

Ky., ‘The Winsomeness of 


and will soon begin in the promising new 
‘movement at Canton, Ohio, is to preach on 
ugust 5, and Rev. William L. Sullivan, of 
City, on August 12.jgThe min- 
‘ at evening memorial 
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service for the Knights of Pythias. The 
Sunday-school is kept open all summer, 
and Mrs. A. R. Shelander, Dr. Forbush, 
Miss Packard, Mr. Lawrance, Miss Carter 
and others have occupied the class hour in 
speaking to the school. 


Personals. 


Rev. Curtis W. Reese, of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Des Moines, Ia., is attend- 
ing the Social Service Institute at Mead- 
ville, Pa. The Des Moines church will 
open the first Sunday in September. 


Mr. Howard Chatfield Clarke, treasurer 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, died on Thursday, July 12, from 
heart failure, following pneumonia, brought 
on by overwork. Mr. Clarke, who was by 
profession an architect, designed many im- 
portant buildings in the City and West End 
of London. Recently, as honorary adviser 
to the Ministry of Munitions, he had been 
actively engaged with surveys and valuations 
all over the country. 


Contributors for Hut Work. 


The following subscriptions to ‘the special 
fund for Hut Work among the soldiers and 
sailors have been received through the Uni- 
tarian Committee, Henry H. Fuller, treasurer, 
5 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Previously acknowledsedi POET bbs Wile bcp ie’ « $35,847.38 
From Second Congregational Church, Lynn: 


Josiah (Churchill err vic son ce sieve ss.0 2.00 
C. H. Conway.. Shy see Pa ahaw ate 25.00 
Prof. Elihu Thomson. errs 50.00 
Sarah E. Baker. “: SOR 1.00 
Wm. Gerry Keene......... yocccrr sees 2.00 
Fentiie'T) Valpey so Me cad cc... ates Dees 3.00 
Annie E. Wilson. Riyal tae. 25.00 
Helen L. Stetson. . ae x's ‘clanpewionaete feo 5.00 
Lawrence E. Brown........-.-......... 5.00 
Grace Bosses. eect <):i kerala 3.00 
Friends in Freetown, Mass 12.00 
First Parish, Dorchester. sis peeled 300.13 
First Parish, DYGSSDOEO ream =..+ 5,08 16.29 
Third Congregi ationai Society, Hingham: 
Anonymous collection...............5+: 25.00 
i ZaetH Le MNES reefer... | ae niattyeye v.alelans 5.00 
Agnes Long. . staaimiet ees 15.00 
Second Church in ‘Boston, ‘additional... 22... 2.00 
PESTER AE CADOG Ys wsxt, GN nisi. osc asatiew'e's ie 10.00 
Mrs. Edward Steese........ 0.0. cscceceeceee 10.00 
PrigGands. MOUShIMAS. ofeei tan vs « «sen divas one 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Orange, N.J......... 200.00 
Third Congregational Society, Springfield. .... 50.00 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged, . wees s $1,574.45 
July 2. Mrs. W.O. Eaton, “Ashland; Ky. eae 4.42 
3. Society i in Spokane, Wash........... 100.00 
6. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich......... 12.00 
14. Society in Lowell, RUGas aoe 5.00 
14. M. O. Reeves, Columbus, Ind.. 3 50.00 
19. Society in Millbury, Mass... fut sc). 200.00 
44 Nooviety in Calais, Me. uc. «hoe. da 5.00 
24. Associate Members... +... +..ssessees 20.25 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

July 2. ae | ane Street Church Dehacae 
, 10.00 
18. Society { ff Lexington, INGA «cu. «of oe 5.00 
$1,986.12 


Henry M. WiuwiaMs, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


In the Brahmo Somaj the Motherhood of 
God has obtained due recognition, and, as a 
consequence, women are entitled to hold any 
position in the church. They act as ministers, 
are in committees, and can, if they choose, 
become missionaries. 
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Summer Work in New York. 


In view of the closing of the New York 
Unitarian Headquarters, it may be well to 
announce again, at this mid-season period, 
that the Church of the Messiah, Park Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street, is open all day and 
every day, and will remain so throughout the 
summer. One of the two ministers and a 
secretary have been regularly present at the 
church offices, conducting a large corre- 
spondence, receiving visitors every day, and 
offering service of many kinds. In addi- 
tion, the ladies of the Benevolent Committee 
have met twice a week in the Church House, 
and accomplished an impressive amount of 
charitable and Red Cross Work. 

The Sunday services of worship have been 
unexpectedly successful. Attendance has 
varied from a minimum of 93 on a rainy 
Sunday, to a maximum of 421 on July 22 last. 
Since the third week in June, when the 
summer programme began, ten new members 
have been received into the church. Mr. 
Holmes will preach every Sunday during this 
present month. The Associate Minister, 
Harvey Dee Brown, will take his place on 
September 1, and preach until the opening 
of regular winter services on September 29. 

The experience of the Church of the Mes- 
siah is showing conclusively that there is 
plenty of work and opportunity for an open 
church in the summer time. There are 
minds eager for information and counsel, 
hearts yearning for fellowship, ears open 
for sermons,—even when the weather is hot 
and ‘‘everybody out of town.” 


Owing to war conditions the price of the 
Christian Commonwealth, London, has re- 
cently been doubled, with an exception to 
Americans, who will receive the paper at 
the pre-war rates. 


Marriages. 


In Athol, Mass., July 28, by the Rev. Carl G. Horst 
of Wollaston, Mass. a William Stanhope Vaille of East 
Palestine, Ohio, and Clara Hinman of Athol. 


PFLAG POLES.® All lengths—all prices. Magnificent 
25-foot flag poles for lawns. We also furnish Gilt and 
Gold Leaf Balls with Spindle. Prices on application. 
Wholesale and Retail. Immediate Delivery. 


L. Nickerson AwninG, Tent & Fiac Co, 
Tel. 986 Richmond 173 STATE St., Boston 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


SAVE THE 
BABIES a lot of 
DISCOMFORT 


Use Stork Sheeting in 
the nursery. Itis the only 
Waterproof Sheeting to 
use where a waterproof 
sheeting is necessary. 

Stork Sheeting is not a 
luxury but an absolute necessity. 
soft, light and pliable. 


It is white, 
Contains no rubber, 
For sale by all the leading dry goods dealers. 


Manufactured only by 


THE STORK COMPANY, 72 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Dept. CR. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Your son is in the navy?” “Yes, but 
it’s slow .progress; five years, and still a 
sub-marine.” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. 'Twickembury, ”’ we have 
installed recrudescent lights in every room 
in the house.”’ 


“Do you know,” said the amateur ety- 
mologist, ‘that the only word in which 
‘su’ has the value of ‘shu’ is ‘sugar’?” 
“Sure.” 


Merchant, to the Colored Porter in his 
office: ‘‘Mose, can you change a ten-dollar 
bill for me?”’ -‘‘No, sir, I can’t, but I thanks 
you fo’ de compliment.”’ 


They inquired about his trip abroad. He 
began enthusiastically, but stopped short. 
“Has anyone here been to Europe?”’ ‘“‘No? 
Well, then, I can speak freely.”’ 


Dr. George A. Gordon visited a man in the 
hospital. ‘I tell you, doctor, I am coming 
along fine. I eat well and I sleep well. I 
can’t use my mind, but I don’t miss that.” 


“‘Wonderful old oak, I wonder what you 
would say to me if you could speak?” 
“Well,” said the gardener, visibly affected, 
“my guess is: ‘I beg your pardon, miss, 
but I am a beech.’” 


Mary had a little Lamb 
With fleece as white as snow; 
But did it feel as cool as that? 
Emphatically, no. 
—New York Sun. 


“Voung man,” said a visitor in New York, 
plucking the sleeve of a city youth, “I want 
to go to Central Park.” ‘‘Very well, you 
may just this once, but I don’t want you 
ever, ever to ask me again.’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


“Are you quite sure that this is a genu- 
ine alligator-skin?”’ she inquired. “‘ Positive, 
madam,’’ quoth the dealer. ‘‘I shot the 
alligator myself.” ‘It looks rather soiled,” 
said the lady. ‘‘That, madam, is where it 


struck the ground when it fell off the tree.”’— | ¢ 


Youth’s Companion. 


Charming Cariola Carmichael, carelessly 
cavorting, capsized canoe. Chubby Chester 
Chubbuck, concerned, crawled closer, cap- 
tured Cariola. Chester’s cherubic counte- 
nance carried complete conviction. Cari- 
ola’s cardiac centre capitulated. Ceremony 
concluded Chester’s celibacy. 


A Boston street-car with the front sign 
reading ‘‘Dorchester’’ and the side signs 
“Ashmont and Milton.’”’ ‘‘Does this car 
go to Dorchester?’ ‘‘Yes, lady; get right 
on.” “Are you sure it does?” “Yes, 
lady; get right on.” ‘“‘But it says ‘Ashmont 
and Milton’ on the side.” ‘We ain’t going 
sideways, lady; get right on.’”—The Well- 
spring. : 


Friend (to professor, whose lecture, ‘‘How 
to Stop the War,” has just concluded): 
“Congratulate you, old man—went splen- 
didly. At one time I was rather anxious 
for you.” Professor: ‘‘Thanks, but I don’t 
know why you should have been concerned.” 
Friend: “Well, a rumor went round the 
room that the war would be over before your 
lecture.’’—Punch. 
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Our National Societies, 


ee 
With headquarters~in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Local offices at roq East 2oth Street, New York City; 
Ios South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. : 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
meet e Tee publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

, Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the Women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. . 

Promotes the organization of the young | gets of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
7 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. _ 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and Sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
‘onn. s 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, 
Chicago, Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitue on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Barre New York, N.Y.; Rev. Emest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” § ont 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Se H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the oo of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present y 2 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, ge 

Honorary Vice-Presidenis: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretory Tas Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 

ass. 


SZ 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 

in the ground, away from the cat, 

dog, and typhoid fly. 

pecs with foot. Hands never 


tou ne 
Wt . 
HE STEPHENSON, = Underground Garbage 
we dior “and Refuse Receivers 
A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
Ee, Look for our Trade Marks 
“4 Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
mM. 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


On plan of English schools, 
One year course. 
Joun MacDurrte (Hary.), 
Mrs, Joun MacDurrire 
(Radcl.) 


The Madame Achard School for Girls, Inc. 


At old Ferris Estate, 33 Alton Place, Brook- 
line. Boarding and Day Pupils. Kinder- 
garten to College Preparatory. Special atten- 
tion to French. A summer vacation day 
school opens July 1. Terms on application. 
Mme. Cuara C. AcHaArD, Principal. 

Tel. Brookline 2311-W. 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys ~ 
a oF James Curestur Fiace, A.B 
Head Master 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


¢ demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, workers | 


Liberal scholarship tr 
Sessions at The University o 
fellowship yielding $810. Religiov 


Social Service Institutes daring) feet summer 


uarter open to special students wil aid 
Pest to F. C. Sournworrs, President. ga 


holarly, ‘practical 2 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL = 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


